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Let the Ink Flow 


ERE is news for Scholastic readers 
who know how much fun comes 
from drawing with inks. Chas. M. Hig- 
gins & Company, famous ink manu- 
facturers, have established as a division 
of the 1929-1930 Scholastic Awards the 
Chas. M. Higgins Award, with a first 
prize of $50 and a number of other cash 
prizes also, for drawings which combine 
their black and colored inks. Full de- 
tails will come later in a pamphlet we 
are preparing about this year’s Scholastic 
Awards, but you will want to chase ideas 
and to do some preliminary ink spat- 
tering now. 


As an incentive to students who wish 
to participate, Chas. M. Higgins & Com- 
pany, 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, will send a lavishly printed and 
illustrated instruction book, Techniques, 
which will open your eyes to what it is 
possible to do with inks. The illustra- 
tions are by such prominent artists as 
Rockwell Kent, T. M. Cleland, Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, John Held, Jr., and 
others, and many of them are executed 
beautifully in full color. You will want 
to have a copy. When you write, be 
sure to give the name of your school and 
of your drawing teacher. 


ITH pen and brush and a row of 

bottled fluids—black, scarlet, in- 
digo, orange, and other colors—you 
can do everything you can do with 
water colors, and many other things be- 
sides, for art work in ink lends itself 
with equal facility to the brush and the 
pen. You can even imitate etchings and 
woodcuts. Just to see the illustrations 
in Techniques will make your fingers 
tingle to start with a wash drawing of 
the wavy-haired girl who smiles when you 
press the lever for her at the drinking 
fountain, or with crisp strokes of black 
ink to sketch the mail plane skimming 
the trees beyond the windew. 


There is no end of pleasure in realizing 
that you live in a fascinating world and 
that you may express this realization 
with lines and words. And you like to 
have the things you create receive some 
recognition and appreciation. Perhaps 
your drawing will receive one of the 
prizes in the Chas. M. Higgins 
Award and be shown in the art galleries 
of big cities all over the country. It is 
worth trying for! 
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O those students and teachers who are 
looking forward to the 1930 Scholastic 
Awards we want to say that it is never too 
early to begin preparing your contributions. 
In the next issue will appear a detailed 
announcement of the various awards. 
Competition will again be open in all the 
usual literary and artistic divisions, as 
well as in several added contests of interest. 
On the facing page you are directed to the 
announcement of a special contest spon- 
sored by the Chas. M. Higgins Ink Com- 
pany, and there will be other similar an- 
nouncements in the near future. 


HE vigorous group of scrimmaging 

football players on our cover is one 
of the most attractive sculptures of Dr. 
Robert Tait McKenzie. Besides being a 
distinguished sculptor, Dr. McKenzie 
is a physician and is perhaps widest known 
as the Director of Physical Education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Born in 
Canada of Scotch ancestry, he has applied 
a wealth of scholarship both to art and 
athletics. He has specialized on sculptural 
subjects dealing Ea south in action, such 
as “‘The Sprinter’ and many fine war 
memorials. 2 


HE football season is on in earnest, and 
The Scholastic will cover it in its usual 
ractical style. Coach Glenn S. (“Pop’’) 
arner leads off in this issue with an 
article that is no rehash of college football 
advice but is addressed directly to high 
school players. He will be followed = 
other first-class authorities on the great 


fall sport. = 
ous the many fine features in this 


issue, we would call special attention 
to the first of two important original arti- 
cles on nqab-coseving ey one alede lead- 
ing American critics, Mr. Llewellyn Jones, 
Literary Editor of the Chicago Evening 
Post. The first deals with “fact”’ books, 
the second (in the October 19 issue) with 
books of imaginative art. Students who 
are interested in these articles should take 
a laboratory course in criticism by entering 
the “Tabloid Book Review’ contest 
(page 10) and the “Best Play I Ever 
Saw” contest (Page 26). Be sure also to 
get a supply of the free Scholastic book- 
marks (page 10) and keep a record of your 
leasure reading this year for the “What 
yo Reading”’ contest. 


HIS month, and in fact this entire 

year, there is being celebrated all over 
the world the 2000th anniversary of the 
birth of the poet Virgil. hat a poet 
should be a living force two millenniums 
after his birth is testimony to his extra- 
ordinary vitality. Dr. James Stinch- 
comb, Assistant Professor of Latin at 
the University of Pittsburgh, tells us 
why Virgil is still remembered in an article 
illustrated by a fascinating map of the 
travels of Aeneas (page 11). 

oi} 


ATCH for “The Golden Jubilee of 
Light” in the next issue of The 
Scholastic if you are an admirer of Thomas 
A. Edison. And what American is not? 
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) “histori by poets and uncelebrated in 
histories is one of the humbly heroic 
characters in the early life of America, 

especially in Ohio, Indiana, and the other central 

States—the circuit rider. In sparsely settled 

regions were few communities large enough to 

build and support a church; yet the pioneer 
families from the eastern States and from the 

British Isles carried with them their Bibles and 

their heritage of religious faith. 


To nurture their spiritual welfare, ministers of 
the gospel came out from the East, usually young 
men for whom there were no vacant pulpits at 
home. They. were appointed to territories 
stretching over as many as eight or ten counties. 
On horseback they rode the circuit of cabins 
where lived the people of their faith, a circuit 
perhaps six hundred miles long. There were no 
roads, nothing but trails. Often the circuit rider 
lost his way and had to sleep on the ground 
without blankets. When he did reach a settler’s 
cabin, his comfort was little better, for although 
hospitality was unstinted, the people had little 
comfort to bestow. Many of them slept 
between rough skins spread on a dirt floor. 


Service were held whenever the circuit riding 
deacon arrived, be it Sunday or Thursday. One 
of the children would see him coming out of the 
woods, sitting erect on his horse, his wide- 
brimmed black hat drooping around his head. 
There would be shouting. Someone would leap 
on a horse and hasten off to the neighbors, the 
nearest of whom might be five miles away. 
Towards dark, people would start to come. 
Logs would be heaped on the fire. The deacon 
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The drawings on 
this page are repro- 
duced by courtesy of 
The American Printer, 
in which they origi- 
na'ly appeared. ‘‘The 
Circuit Rider’’ was 
designed by Walter 
Dorwin Teague. The 
woodcut (below) is the 
work of the distin- 
guished artist, J. J. 

Lankes. 


would pass around the hymn-books; services 
would begin. Marriages and baptisms awaited 
these irregular visits of the circuit rider. Often 
someone would ask him to visit the sick. 


Nor were all of his duties spiritual. He had 
to know something of medicine and of bone- 
setting. If a cow was sick, he would be asked a 
remedy. Messages were sent by him. He might 
bring a seed-potato from friends a hundred miles 
distant. He brought news of what was hap- 
pening in Philadelphia, Boston, and Europe. If 
Indians were making trouble, he sometimes had 
to shoulder a musket. 


The lot of the circuit rider never excited the 
envy or imagination of these hard-working people 
of the last century. In them all was something 
of the heroic, and the circuit rider was buta 

art of their world. They seldom realized that 
hve was a bearer of the torch of civilization. 
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Missie 


By Jutta PETERKIN 


per when a shadow darkened the doorway. 

She looked around quickly. Who was there? 
Killdee always came in with heavy steps that could be 
heard. 

A strange little figure stood on the top step. A girl 
who was small and dirty and ragged. A broken, rusty 
dishpan filled with fat light-wood splinters was bal- 
anced on her head. Thin, trembling, black hands 
steadied it as the child looked up into Rose’s face with 
a diffident smile and said softly: 

“Dese is some fat chip I fetch fo’ you.” 

Rose looked at the rich pine chips piled high on the 
pan. Then she searched the child’s narrow face. Her 
keen eyes noted the pointed chin, the curve of the 
purplish, dark-red lips, the delicate, bluish bloom on 
the black cheeks. A stranger. Who? 

“Who is you, gal?” she asked abruptly. 
come f’om?” 

Rose knew everybody in this part of the world and 
she had never seen or heard of this child before. 

“I name Missie,” the child answered. “My mammy 
an’ all o’ we come f’om ober de ribber fo’ pick cotton. 
None ain’ mek to we home.” 

“Whe’ you git dem chip?” 
ment’s thought. 

“T cut dem off a stump back o’ we house,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Whe’ you house dey?” Rose asked again. 

The child turned and pointed across the field to a 
dark line of woods that showed a jagged edge under 
the sunset sky. 

“We house is yonder,” she said simply. 

“Great Gawd,” Rose said, “I know em. 


T= day was almost gone. Rose was cooking sup- 


“Whe’ you 


Rose asked after a mo- 


’ 


Da ol’, 


to Missie, who took it eagerly and started out of the 
door. 

“Wait,” Rose said. “You ain’ got no manners? You 
ain’ gwine say “Tank you’?” 

Missie bowed and pulled a foot back to make a 
curtsey and said solemnly: 

“Tank you, ma’am.” 

“Da’s right,” Rose laughed. “You kin cutsey good 
fo-true. But look how you drap crumbs on de clean 
flo’.” 

Missie gave a quick look around the room and spied 
a field-straw broom in the corner. She laid her bread 
carefully on the table and, getting the broom, swept 
all the crumbs into the fire with a few deft strokes. 

“Why, you is a smart lil gal,” Rose approved. “You 
kin sweep nice. When you gits hongry again, fetch me 
some mo splinters an’ I'll gi’ you bread.” 

Missie took up her bread and made another curtsey. 

“Good ebenin’, ma’am,” she said respectfully. 

Rose laughed again and responded: 

“Good ebenin’.” But as an afterthought she called to 
the child: 

“Come back heah a minute. 
gal?” 

Missie reflected seriously and answered : 

“T dunno, ma’am. Ma ain’ nebber tell me.” 

“I don’ reckon you got none,” Rose pronounced 
severely. 

Missie seemed not to understand, for she gave a 
puzzled look at Rose, then went away down the path. 

In the fading light Rose saw that a thin, yellow cur 
dog walked beside her and that Missie fed him bits of 
her bread. 

When Killdee came in from the field and saw the fat 


Wha’ you las’ name, 








broke-down house. Da’s a bad-luck house, gal. Too splinters and heard how Missie swept up crumbs off the 
much a people dead een em. I floor and curtseyed when she said 
wouldn’ trust fo’ stay dey. I ogy ae wat flashed re 
too faid o’ hants.” ° to his mind that Missie wou 
Missie’s big eyes glistened in Poignant be the very person to come and 


the. firelight as she heard, but 
she did not answer. 

“Put de chip down by de fire- 
place,” Rose bade her. “I glad 
to git em. Wha’ you want fo’ 
em?” 

Missie dropped her eyes and 
said shyly. 

“Please, ma’am, gi’ me a lil 
piece o’ bread.” 

Rose scanned the ihin face, 
the slight body. Was the child 
hungry? She went to the safe 


our emotions. 


and looked in a pan there. She 
broke off a piece of corn pone 
left from dinner and handed it 





is a word blunted from careless usage, 
but it helps to describe little black Missie’s 
coming to live with Killdee and Rose. The 
stream of life does not discriminate. In 
these simple people an appreciative reader 
will find qualities which bind them close 
with all humanity. Most of us are amas- 
ingly blind to the fundamental things we 
have in common with one another. 
Peterkin has made certain we will not 
think Missie a nobody with no hold on 


“Missie” is reprinted from the volume 
entitled “Green Thursday” by special ar- 
rangement with its publisher, Alfred A. 

Knopf, New York City. 


stay with Rose and help her 
take care of Jim. 

“Let’s git em,” he said. 

“You reckon ’e mammy would 
gi’ em ’way?” Rose considered. 

“Sho ’e will. Anyway, I kin 
go ax em.” 

The next day at noon when 
Killdee and Mike came home for 
dinner, Missie and the yellow 
cur dog were walking be- 
hind them. Both waited outside 
by the stable door until Mike 
was fed, then they walked 
slowly behind Killdee into the 
house. (Continued on next page) 
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“I got em,’ Killdee announced brightly. “I got you 
a lil gal.” 

Rose’s eyes were on the dog. Killdee saw she dis- 
approved. 

A string of fresh egg-shells hung on a nail by the 
chimney dangled in the draught. Rose had put them 
there this morning. Strung like that and hung beside 
the fire, egg-shells would make her hens lay. 

Missie looked from them to Rose, then at the dog. 

“Son don’ suck egg. No’m,” she defended. 

“Don’ tell me no lie, gal,” Rose warned. 

“No’m, Son ain’ suck a egg een e life. We raise em,” 
Missie affirmed. 

“Wha ’e name?” Rose asked sternly. 

“We call em ‘Son,’ ma’am.” 

“You gi’ de dawg to me, Missie. I eber did want a 
coon dawg. I bet e is a good one,” Killdee intervened. 
“An I'll kill em ef e suck one o’ Rose eggs.” 

Missie looked up quickly, but the expression on Kill- 
dee’s face reassured her. Rose saw something like a 
message pass between Killdee and Missie and she re- 
torted : 

“Ef ’e suck eggs you won’ hab a chance to kill em. 
I’ll tend to em my own se’f,” she threatened. Her tone 
was sharp. 

Killdee drew a chair forward and sat down. 

“Come heah, gal,” he said. “Lemme look at you 
good. I ain’ had time tell now.” 

Rose stood with arms akimbo and watched Missie 
come forward. The small bare head with its sun- 
burned wool was bowed humbly. The slim, black fin- 
gers plucked nervously at the soiled ragged dress. One 
ashy toe of a slender foot dug at a line of a crack in 
the floor. . 

“Look een my eye, gal. Don’t be faid. Tell me you 
name,” Killdee coaxed with an amused smile on his 
face. 

“Come heah, close to me, gal,” he repeated. 

“Don’ plague em, Killdee,” Rose chided him. 

“T ain’ plaguin’ em,” Killdee declared. “I des axin’ 
em ’e name. I haffer know ’e name, enty?” 

Missie lifted her eyes timidly. They met Killdee’s 
and her curved lashes flickered and dropped. Killdee 
saw that the dark-red lips quivered and a dimple came 
and went in the pointed chin. The child was shy as a 
wild bird. The little breast was heaving with a sudden 
sob and a bright tear fell with a tiny pat on Rose’s 
clean floor. Missie quickly put up an arm to wipe away 
the others that were following it. 

Killdee was distressed. He hadn't meant to frighten 
her. No. 

“Don’ cry, lil gal. Don’ cry. 
you. No. Come heah close to me. 
you.” 

He put out a big hand and pity made his deep voice 
very gentle. 

“Come heah, lil gal. 
gal one time.” 

Missie raised her eyes again and, though there were 
tears on her long lashes, her lips parted and Killdee 
saw teeth white as rice grains showing between them. 

“Da’s right,” he encouraged. “Da’s right. Try fo’ 


I wasn’ makin’ fun o’ 
I like lil gals like 


Come close to me. I had a lil 


laugh, gal. Don’t cry. I can’ stan’ fo’ see a gal-chillen 

cry. Come stan’ close to me and tell me yo’ name.” 
Missie came closer, but when Killdee put an arm 

around her and drew her up to him, her heart beat fast 
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with fear. He was so big. So strong. So different 
from anybody she had ever seen in her life before. 

Yet mingled with fear was a thrill of something like 
joy. She sensed that in the strength of this man she 
would find safety. Protection. And she sensed in the 
sharp tone of Rose’s voice something that made her 
afraid and unhappy. 

Yes, Killdee was her friend. It was good to lean 
right against him so. To feel his arm around her. And 
she leaned with simple trust and wiped her eyes and 
cheeks dry with her sleeve. 

Rose was shocked. The girl was filthy. More than 
likely, full of lice. Killdee was a thoughtless man. He 
didn’t know how to look after himself. 

“You le’ de gal git close you, Killdee?” she cried out. 
“Wait tell I scour ’em an’ put clean clo’es on em. Gawd! 
I wouldn’ le’ em touch me no-how.” 

Killdee laughed and drew his arm away saying: 

“You reckon e’s lousy?” 

“Sho ’e is,” Rose affirmed. She pointed to the shelf. 

“Look on de shelf, gal. Git dem two buckets an’ go 
to de spring fo’ water. I gwine hotten a potful and 
scrub you hide good.” 

As Missie started for the buckets, Killdee shook his 
head. 

“No, Rose. One bucket is plenty fo’ a lil gal to 
fetch up da steep hill. You ain’ fo’ strain a gal-chillen. 
Missie ain’ had no dinner. E don’ know de way to de 
spring. You fo-git. Missie ain’ nuttin’ but a baby.” 

“Baby!” Rose scoffed. “Baby nuttin’! E might lil 
an’ dry, but shucks! E’s plenty ol’ fo’ go to de spring 
an’ fetch two buckets o’ water.” 

“Gi’ em some dinner fus’, Rose. 
own, I'll git you de water.” 

Rose said no more. She fixed a pan of food for 
Killdee, then one for Missie and one for herself, and 
they all sat down to eat. There was a strange silence. 
Somehow the little girl’s presence made a difference al- 
ready. 

When Killdee finished eating, he wiped his mouth on 
his sleeve and got up. 

“T’ll git you all de water you want now. Ef Jim ain’ 
wake when I come back, I gwine wake him. I haffer 
play wid em a lil befo’ I go back to de fiel’.” 

“No, you ain’ gwine wake em nuttin’,” Rose declared, 
looking over at the bed, and a tender smile softened her 
heavy mouth. 

“Yes I is,” Killdee returned playfully. “You got a 
gal to nuss em fo’ you now. I wan’ see how Jim like 
dis gal anyhow.” 

Missie ate her dinner hungrily. It tasted good, for 
she had never had many full meals in her life. 

After Killdee had gone to the field again, Rose and 
Missie washed the pots and pans together. Rose 
showed the child where each thing stayed when it was 
clean. 

“You is fo’ do dis ebey day, Missie,” Rose said simply 
and Missie nodded assent. 

When all the pots and pans were put away, Rose sat 
down to rest and smoke her pipe. 

“Sweep de flo’, gal. Sweep easy, too. 
Jim.” 

But Jim did wake and when Missie started toward 
him with an eager, happy smile, Rose stopped her. 

“No,” she said, “don’ touch em. You’s full o’ lice. I 

(Concluded on page 30) 


When I finish my 


Don’ wake 
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Julia Peterkin and Plantation Life 


By DONALD B. BROWN 


is Lang Syne, somewhat hemmed about by the 

Wateree River swamp and miles from the near- 
est. settlement, Fort Motte. Like plantations in the 
movies it has a Big House, glowing white at the end of 
a long avénue mottled with shadows from great oaks 
and cedars. It also has a street of old cabins where the 
negroes live. All are Gullahs, a type of very black 
African negro with a distinctive dialect. Those at Lang 
Syne plantation have known no other home. 

More than twenty years ago 
William Peterkin brought his 
bride to Lang Syne. Though she 
had been mothered by a Gullah 
Mauma, Julia Peterkin was not 
quite accustomed to the new life. 
Of course it was very fascinating, 
but she found everything so well 
organized that there seemed noth- 
ing for her to do. She began to 
realize, moreover, how ignorant 
she was of everything that was 
useful on a large plantation. Her 
leisure was so hard to fill that life 
threatened to stagnate. 

By observing the negroes—on 
the plantation were hundreds—she 
found a solution. These people, 
poor and unlearned, were for the 
most part not only happy, but also 
able to meet what life sent with 
courage and grace. “Against the 
vivid, colorful lives of these black 
people,” Mrs. Peterkin confesses, 
“my quiet, orderly, idle, peaceful 
existence began to look strangely drab and dull.” None 
of her senses, she found, was really trained. It took time, 
but gradually she became aware of the great tide of life 
around her, life in men, beasts, crops, trees. Her lone- 
liness ended. 

Twenty years later, having launched her son into life 
and done all that could be done with the gardens and 
grounds around the Big House, Mrs. Peterkin directed 
some of her energy towards writing. The observations 
that had filled her life were to have an outlet. In 1924 
Alfred A. Knopf published a small edition of a group 
of her sketches or short stories, Green Thursday. Not 
many readers seem to be familiar with this first of her 
three books, yet in its stories are all of the qualities 
which have made her two novels so popular: richness 
of detail, novelty of incident, and portrayal of people 
one accepts as real and for whom one has feeling. 

Most of the stories in Green Thursday are about Kill- 
dee and Rose, a young negro couple struggling to earn 
a living from the soil and to feel secure in their home 
at the edge of the fields. Killdee worked hard with old 
Mike, his mule, to put in the corn and to keep down 
the weeds. Mike’s ribs stuck out, and he was going 
blind. Rose worked hard, too. Yet fate seemed to 
frown on their labors: drought parched the crops; little 
Rose burned to death by playing too close to the fire- 


():: of the oldest plantations in South Carolina 
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place; the red rooster pecked out Baby Sis’s eyes. Oc- 
casionally an incident in these stories is too grim for 
comfortable reading, but no one could charge Mrs. 
Peterkin with exaggerating the calamities of life. She 
is almost tender with the finest natures of her people, 
especially of Killdee, Missie, and old Maum Hannah. 
There are also things at which to laugh, at Rose making 
a fool of herself because of the attentions of Reverend 


Felder. With her later books Mrs. Peterkin has found 

it easier to win more critical praise, but she has 
not found it easier to write 
better than she did in Green 
Thursday. 


Black April, her first novel, 
came at a time when reading in- 
terest in the American negro was 
high. Du Bose Heyward had 
written Porgy; Paul Green’s plays 
and two by Eugene O’Neill—The 
Emperor Jones and All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings—were being 
produced; novels by Carl Van 
Vechten, Walter White, Claude 
McKaye, and others were popular. 
Among this literature about the 
negro, Black April seemed to ex- 
cel because it told more and told it 
well. 

It is a story of present-day 
negro life on a South Carolina 
plantation, easily identified as 
Mrs. Peterkin’s Lang Syne. Black 
April is the foreman, and he rules 
his people as their ancestral chiefs 
probably ruled in Africa. Their 
life is one of superstitions and vivid emotions. To 
be a sinner or a Christian, that is the most momentous 
problem of existence. Whichever the choice, it leads 
to gaudy beliefs, cautions, fears, and taboos. The 
color of life is brilliant and loud. A Saturday after- 
noon, a birth-night supper, a quilting, a church serv- 
ice, a hog-killing are filled alike with gaiety and primitive 
feelings. 

Last year was published Mrs. Peterkin’s latest book, 
Scarlet Sister Mary. It is also about the negroes at 
Lang Syne, disguised as Blue Brook Plantation, but 
especially about one of them, a remarkable woman who 
met adversity with a courage and a gaiety, despite her 
loose morals. Like Black April and Green Thursday, it 
is vivid with evidences that Mrs. Peterkin trained well 
the senses she found so inadequate when she first went 
to Lang Syne. It is not an accident that each of her 
titles includes a color. Early in the summer, announce- 
ment was made of the 1929 Pulitzer Prizes, outstand- 
ing among American awards for literary and journalistic 
achievements. For the “best” novel, the prize went to 





Mrs. Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary. 

Mrs. Peterkin was born in 1880. After attending 
Converse College, she taught school until she married. 
Tall, lithe, erect, she is not at all the simple country- 
woman she describes herself to be. 





Head Football Coach, Leland Stanford, Jr. University 


ROM my observation and from 

what other coaches and high school 
players themselves tell me, I am con- 
vinced that nine out of ten high school 
football teams are burdened with a 
much too complicated system of offense. 
A good offense is not made up princi- 
pally of elaborate, tricky plays, but of a 
few substantial plays, perfectly worked 
up, in which every man after weeks of 
practice knows exactly what to do and 
how to do it. 

High school boys think that the big 
University teams are successful because 
they have wizard coaches who teach 
their teams elaborate and _ intricate 
plays. I am continually receiving letters 
from school coaches asking me to send 
them two or three good trick plays. But 
the big University teams are good be- 
cause they are composed of experienced 
players who have been coached well in 
the rudiments—they know how to tackle 
and block and interfere; they have been 
taught a few strong plays which their 
coaches have found, perhaps by many 
years of experience, to be sure ground- 
gainers when every man does his part 
in the plays. No team can get anywhere 
which depends almost wholly upon 


tricks or forward and lateral passes. A 
team to be a winner must have the old 
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punch which puts over a few simple 
plays with so much speed and so much 
driving power that the defense cannot 
resist the force and cleverness with 
which the plays are executed. 

I do not mean to say that forward 
passes should not be resorted to: every 
team should have some good forward 
pass plays; perhaps six can be worked 
up sufficiently well to be useful, but 
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more than this number from any one 
formation is wasted energy. Neither 
do I say that no trick plays should be 
used, for a good trick play used occa- 
sionally makes the opponents a bit wary 
and nervous, and good fakes and re- 
verse plays are not only good ground- 
gainers but make the regular plays go 
better. The idea I wish to convey is 
that the good old power plays should 
not be neglected and too much reliance 
should not be placed upun deception. 
From what I have seen I 
should say that too many 
shift plays are used by high 
school teams. Shift plays 
are the hardest to execute 
of any system of offense, 
and even if carefully and 
perfectly worked up, they 
have no advantage- over 
plays from a set formation. 
Penalties for not coming to 
a full stop are very severe 
under the new rules, and officials are 
going to watch closely this fall to see 
that shifting players actually all come 
to an appreciable stop. It is all right to 
have an unbalanced line or a one-sided 
formation, but plays which involve a 
quick shift of players should not be at- 
tempted by high school teams. 

If I were coaching a high school 
team, I would use a standard formation 
with a four-and-two line such as I have 
diagrammed and explained in my book 
on football, and give the team about four 
line-plunging plays; an off-tackle play 
to either side; and a reverse play going 
to the short side with interference to 
take care of the end instead of depend- 
ing upon fooling him. I would also 
have a fake-reverse or spin play. These 
would be my running plays from the 
close formation. My forward passes 
would consist of a flank pass to either 
side, a rather short pass over center, 
and long passes which could be thrown 
to either side and down the center. 
With the new rules encouraging lateral 
and backward passing, I would work up 
one play to either side where the runner 
starts as for an attack at the tackle or 
inside the end, and then tosses the ball 
to a man running wide if the end is 
drawn in to stop the man first carrying 
the ball. From punt formation I would 
have a couple of line bucks; a run to 
either side outside of the defensive 
tackle by the man in the punter’s posi- 
tion; and a lateral pass to each side in 
which one of the backs near the line 
starts to go outside the defensive tackle 
and then passes the ball laterally to the 
player in the punter’s position, who runs 
wide. These plays would, of course, all 
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“One heavy man 
behind the line if 
he is fast enough” 



















have interference, and the lateral passes 
probably should be optional with the 
passer. 

I think most high school teams neg- 
lect the rudiments too much. No plays 
are any good unless the players know 
how to start quickly, how to charge and 
block, and how to handle the ball. Prac- 
tice in these things would be of much 
greater advantage than to put in a lot 
of time on fancy plays. Also it should 
be realized that a good defense is just 
as important as a good offense, and 
more time should be put in at tackling 
than most high school players devote 
to this important feature of play. Eleven 
good, sure, and deadly tacklers are never 
going to be beaten very badly, even if 
they have no offense at all. 

I have noticed also that there is a 
tendency among many high school 
coaches to use their heaviest men in the 
backfield. This is a mistake, because 
the best backs in the world cannot gain 
when they are behind a weak line. My 
experience has convinced me that a 
strong line is more important than a 
strong backfield. It is all right to use 
one heavy man behind the line if he is 
fast enough to do the heavy line plung- 
ing, but I would rather have my big 
men in the line than behind it. 

Practically all I have written in this 
article can be summed up in this short 
sentence: Use a few simple but strong 
plays perfectly worked up, very few de- 
ceptive plays, a small number of good 
passes; and do not spend valuable time 
upon a large assortment’ of plays which, 
by reason of the shortness of the season 
and the inexperience of the squad, can 
only be half baked. 
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An Outline of Criticism 


By LLEWELLYN JONES 
Literary by aol Chicago Evening Post; Author of “How to Criticize Books’’ (Norton) and 


First Impressions: Essays in Poetry, 


HERE is no mystery about the 
job of criticising books but on the 
other_hand there is no short cut to pro- 
ficiency in the art. At its worst, and 
the worst is..frequently to be seen, it is 
hurried hackwork; at its best it en- 
gages the best minds and engages them 
fully, and the greatest masters of liter- 
ature have not been ashamed to put 
their best writing into their criticisms. 
Fortunately there are no technical 
barriers to the practice of criticism— 
as there are, for instance, to the writ- 
ing of good poetry. In this present 
outline it will be possible to tell you all 
you will need to know in order to set 
about a workmanlike job. But the 
worth of the job will not depend on 
your following what is here said. -It 
will depend on the sort of personality 
you bring to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the author you write 
about. 

The first thing we must realize is 
the meaning of the term criticism. Or 
rather the meanings, for the one word 
stands for a number of different ideas 
and processes. In ordinary usage the 
word very often means fault finding. 
We hear people say that they do not 
object to criticism if it is constructive. 
Disappointed authors often use it in 
this sense and tell us that the people 
who cannot write books are always 
ready to criticise them. We hear it 
said that a person is too critical— 
meaning that he is hard to please. In- 
deed the ‘professional critic is often 
pictured as a sour or even dyspeptic 
person who gets his enjoyment by tak- 
ing the joy out of the lives of writers. 
The shrinking lady poet hesitates to 
give her verses to the supposedly cold 
and analytical critic who will be blind 
to the love and passion which, presum- 
ably, went into the making of the poem, 
and alive only to its faults. But that 
is simply a popular misusage of the 
word. The critic does sometimes have 
to find fault, but it is not because that 
is his job. But before we can say what 
his job is we must make some distinc- 
tions. The first thing the critic does, 
of course is to examine—with a view 
to reporting on what he finds. Now in 
what is loosely called literary criticism, 
we find critics doing two things of 
quite different natures. 

For there are two great classes of 
books, each with its own purpose, and 
each to be criticized in terms of what 
it is doing. In the first place, we have 
books dealing with thought—works of 
science, of history, of politics, of dis- 
cussion, works advocating changes in 
our way of living, works which try to 





prove that old ways are best and that 
change is dangerous. Of course it is 
a great comfort to the reader if these 
books are well written, but the first 
thing we ask of them is that they be 
truthful in their presentation of facts, 
and logical in their reasoning. To 
criticise them you should not neces- 
sarily know as much as their authors 
do—that would be impossible, for many 
of them are works of original research 
—but you should know enough about 
the subject so that you can judge 
whether your author is reliable in his 
treatment of facts, logical in his reas- 
oning. 

In the second place we have works of 
imagination—fiction, poetry, drama, 
fairy tale, fantasy, reverie, the informal 
essay in-many of its aspects. It is ob- 
vious that these works are something 
quite different in intention as well as in 
form to the books we have just men- 
tioned. What you need for the criticism 
of those books is imaginative insight 
and sympathy, in the first place, so that 
you are able to enter into the spirit of 
the author’s work, see the creatures of 
his imagination from his point of view 
—which means, too, from their point 
of view. And you must be able to get 
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over to your reader not alone the outer 
facts of the story or play but the sort 
of feeling that it gives you. 

Then there are some books which 
partake of the nature of both classes, 
notably biography and history, and of- 
ten travel. A history, for instance, 
which consisted of nothing but facts, 
would hardly be a history at all, it 
would be merely a collection of annals. 
A history which took facts and inter- 








riticism and Prosody’”’ (Knopf) 


preted them in the light of certain prin- 
ciples or showed them as expressing 
certain forces—say, for example, a his- 
tory of the Protestant Reformation 
showing it as one feature of national- 
ism and the growing power of certain 
groups—would be a scientific work. 
But a history which—possibly doing 
that—went farther and gave you a 
stirring picture of Luther nailing up 
his theses and told you about his ex- 
clamation: “Here I stand; I can do no 
other” would be more than a work of 
science, it would be dramatic, thrilling, 
and hence a work of art, of imagina- 
tion. For imagination does not only 
deal with fictional things; truth is 
equally its province—truth made alive 
and vivid so that we can live it and 
not merely assent to it intellectually. 
And of course we know how in recent 
years biography has ceased to be the 
ponderous exercise it used to be and 
has borrowed some of the methods of 
the novelist—so that today biography 
is competing with fiction as a best sell- 
ing type of writing. 

We will begin- with the first of these 
two main classes because such books 
present the easier problem. Easier be- 
cause such books deal with matters 
outside themselves—with what is going 
on in the world and in thought, and 
you can at once ask one question about 
them: are they telling the truth? A 
work of art on the other hand cannot 
be. judged by comparing it with -any- 
thing outside itself, you do not judge 
it by checking it up with other works of 
art, but by its intrinsic appeal to you. . 

In discussing the first class, however, 
you may not always be called upon to 
base your criticism on the question 
whether or not the author is telling the 
truth. Indeed you may often be called 
upon to write something which is not 
criticism at all, but simply a review. 
What, then, is the difference between 
reviewing a book and criticising it? 
Let us suppose that you have a book 
which advocates a protective tariff on 
commodities imported into America. 
Now some people argue that the pro- 
tective tariff is the basic reason for 
American prosperity. Other people 
argue that it is simply a method of 
robbing the American consumer and en- 
riching the American manufacturers at 
his expense. If you took up the issue 
and argued it, in writing about this 
book you would be writing a criticism 
of the book. If you merely gave the 
reader an idea of what the book was 
about, summarized the author’s argu- 
ments and told what industries and 
(Continued on page 30) 








E ARE influenced more than we 
usually realize by the physical 


environment in which we live. Even in 
these days of rapid transportation and 
scientific discovery, which make it pos- 
sible for us to overcome many of our 
local limitations and enjoy more va- 
riety of landscape and climate than our 
ancestors did, our activities and our 
characters are still determined, subtly 
but firmly, by the scenes that generally 
surround us; we find our response to 
life regulated by plains and seaport, 
rain and sunshine, the humidity of sum- 
mer, the exhilarating air of October. 

These effects were even more pro- 
nounced in the early days of human 
history. So before we find out who the 
Greeks were and what they did, it is 
important to know where they lived and 
what natural influences played upon 
them to shape their development. 

A glance at the map of Europe will 
reveal the strategic position of Greece. 
Europaminor it has been called. This 
peninsula, smaller than Scotland or the 
State of Maine, is the stepping stone 
from Asia to Europe; hundreds of little 
islands in the Aegean Sea lead the way 
from the home of our earliest great cul- 
tures, in Asia and Egypt, to the main- 
land of Europe. The size of Greece is 
no indication of its importance in geo- 
graphical position. 

Greece is not only situated squarely 
on the western path of civilization; it 
offers a better opportunity for contact 
and settlement than perhaps any other 
part of the world. No place in Greece 
is over sixty miles from the coast; the 
hospitable sea invades the land in hun- 
dreds of harbors. As Europe has the 
best facilities for commerce of any con- 
tinent, so Greece has of all Europe the 
most favorable coast line. Everywhere 
one finds bays and estuaries, promonto- 
ries and protecting headlands. And the 


sea is itself a friendly one; there are 


A view of the 
Gorge at Delphi, 
taken from the 
sanctuary of 
Apollo, looking 
across the an- 
cient gymna- 
sium and the 
olive groves to 
the valley of the 
Pleistos River, 
1500 feet below, 
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no tides to fight against, the distances 
between islands are short enough.to al- 
low one to escape storms and avoid 
over-night sails; the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is, in fact, a great lake. Add to 
its usefulness its beauty. Poets since 
Homer have sung of the exquisite color 
of this “wine-dark sea,” with its jeweled 
islands gleaming as the vivid sunlight 
falls on their clean, lavender-tinted 
limestone shores. 

The country itself is composed of 
ridges of mountains, with small valleys 
lying between. Greece is a continuation 
of the southern Alps; nearly all the 
rock is limestone, except, as in Attica, 
Paros and Naxos, where strong pres- 
sure caused the formation of marble. 
These are not great mountains; the 
largest one, Olympus, is only 9,800 feet 
high. But they do effectively separate 
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‘The Greek Scene 


(No. LI in ‘‘The Glory That 


Was Greece’’ Series) 
By WALTER R. AGARD 


The blue Aegean girds this chosen home 
With ever-changing sound and light and foam. 


— Shelley. 


one plain from another ; Thessaly, Boeo- 
tia, Messenia, Argos, Elis and Attica 
have no convenient outlet except to the 
coast. 

The people who lived among such 
surroundings found the climate no less 
favorable. Greece is a land of sunlight. 
Often for days the intense blue sky is 
without a cloud. People can live out of 
doors there throughout the year, except 
for a few weeks of chilly, rainy weather 
in the fall and early winter. The total 
yearly rainfall is only fifteen inches, 
and during the summer it is less than 
half an inch a month. Whereas we live 
in a land of frequent cloudiness and 
rain, hardly varying every month of the 
year, the Greeks could rely on fair 
weather regularly except during the late 
fall and winter. Yet the sunlight was 
not often oppressively hot; even in sum- 
mer the prevailing trade winds blew 
steadily and kept the atmosphere from 
becoming humid. 

It is safe to say that none of the poets 
who have written about the charm of 
Arcady ever visited the actual Arcadia. 
Shepherds found it difficult enough to 
get a living from that soil. So it is in 
all Greece; the fertile plains are few, 
and even there the soil is thin and poor 
compared to that of our river valleys 
and Western plains. Greece has no 
rivers of importance; often irrigation 
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This excellent outline map, or an enlargement from it (McKinley Publishing Co.), 
may be used to carry out Project 1 (see page 9). 
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had to be resorted to in an effort to 
make the earth yield enough to support 
the population. As early as the sixth 
century B. C., Athens was becoming de- 
pendent on the grain areas around the 
Black Sea. To offset this poverty of 
the soil, there was great variety in the 
range of products. In almost any part 
of Greece there were three areas of 
production available below the mountain 
tops; in the plains, olive orchards, bar- 
ley fields, vineyards and gardens were 
cultivated; on the low slopes of the 
hills shepherds kept their flocks of goats 
and sheep; beginning about 1500 feet 
above sea level were forest lands of oak 
and chestnut, higher up were beeches 
and evergreens, and Alpine foliage 
flourished near the summit of the higher 
mountains. Both climate and soil fos- 
ter today, as they did then, a rich min- 
gling of northern and southern flora and 
fauna. Here are the trees we know, 
and others more exotic, like the date 
palm. Here are roses, violets, cycla- 
men, anemones. On the hills above Del- 
phi in early March I have picked a 
score of different flowers. The Greek 
market gardeners raised beans, peas, 
onions, lettuce, vegetables like ours; but 
olives and grapes were always the chief 
products. In the trees were the birds 
we know and many others; over three 
hundred species of birds have been clas- 
sified in Greece today. The mountains 
contained scattered treasures of minerals 
—silver, lead, zinc, iron. It was a 
landscape of great variety. 

After this brief study of the Greek 
scene can we surmise how the people 
who lived there would be affected by it? 
We can expect, I think, that they would 
be healthy. Sunlight and fresh breezes 
from the sea, an out-of-doors life, soil 
yielding a variety of crops, yet not too 
rich to discourage enterprise, all are 
factors in keeping people healthy. We 
would not expect them to be moody, in- 
trospective, romantic dreamers. A coun- 
try characterized by clear outlines, 
sharp, vivid colors and_ well-defined 
forms on a fairly small scale, does not 
usually produce either mysticism or 
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The Acropolis dominates the Athenian Plain, with Mount Hymettus to the east. This 


view is taken from the Pnyx, where the Assembly met. 


morbidness. Directness, clarity and 
common sense we may expect to find in 
Greece. 

As there is so much variety in the 
landscape, so in the people we shall look 
for flexibility and versatility. When a 
man lives on a valley farm, under the 
shadow of mountains, with the sea in 
sight, he will not become rigidly set in 
a little mould. Lifting up his eyes to 
the hills gives strength; and the sea’s 
call “is a wild call, a clear call, that niay 
not be denied.” No wonder that the 
Greeks became famous for their intel- 
lectual curiosity, for liking to see and 
hear each new thing. 

Along with this versatility such an 
environment might be expected to de- 
velop a love of freedom. Small local 
settlements could flourish without dan- 
ger from their neighbors across the 
mountains, yet the sea saved them from 
provincialism. Within the communities 
there would naturally grow up a strong 
sense of local loyalty, of communal self- 
reliance, such as develops in wide- 
awake, independent places where people 
know each other well and share inti- 





This is a view of the eastern shore of Attica, looking toward the Island of Euboea. 


It shows the typical coast formation of Greece. 
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mately in solving the common problems. 

Finally, where else could one expect 
to find a keener and subtler feeling for , 
beauty? This “chosen home” was it- 
self, in design and color, a work of art. 
Lacking overpowering grandeur and 
mystery, it had nevertheless those qual- 
ities of symmetry, fine proportion and 
delightful color which have always ap- 
pealed to discerning eyes and minds. It 
would be an insensitive people indeed 
which failed to respond to such an in- 
vironment. 

So far we have been merely conjec- 
turing what effect the Greek scene 
might have on the people who lived 
there. As we proceed to study what the 
Greeks did and were, we shall be able 
to judge whether or not we have guessed 
correctly. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Draw your own map of Greek lands 
(including the islands, Asia Minor, South- 
ern Italy and Sicily). Color it to repre- 
sent, not the political divisions, but the 
topographical districts: sea, mountains, 
fertile plains. Also use coiors as far as 
possible to designate minerals, forests, etc. 

2. Make a chart of the rainfall in 
Greece by months, and compare it with 
that in your own locality. 

3. Compare Greece and your own lo- 
cality with respect to variety of landscape, 
climate, crops. How were your ancestors 
influenced by their geographical environ- 
ment? How are you? 

4. Compare the influence of the sea on 
Greece with that on New England in the 
18th and early 19th centuries. 

5. Contrast the location of Athens and 
Sparta. What differences in development 
would you expect between these two lo- 
calities ? 

6. How far can development be ex- 
plained in terms of physical environment? 
Why are not the inhabitants of Greece to- 
day like the ancient ones? 

7. In what ways has modern ingenuity 
modified our natural environment? 

(A highly useful Reading List on Greece, 
will be found on page 29.) 
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Tabloid Book Reviews 


HEN you read a book that makes you hurry through tomorrow’s geometry 
WY seessceine or history assignment to discover what the next chapter is 
about, you are enjoying an experience which other young people would like to 
share. For the last few years Scholastic readers have been writing about their 
experiences with books in “tabloid book reviews,” short paragraphs not exceed- 
ing 75 words. The books have been new and old, fiction and non-fiction. Be- 
cause the reviews have been so popular, The Scholastic will again print them 
as a regular feature. Beginning with the November 2 issue, as a prize to the 
writer of the best review each month will go a book of permanent value. On 
this page are printed as samples some of the reviews submitted last year. Try 


to remember that what you write should give a reader some idea of the book 
and convince him that you were warmly interested in it. Address Book Editor. 











Marching On. By James Boyd. Scribner. 
One will find in Marching On a splen- 
did historical background for the love be- 
tween James Fraser, the son of a poor 
farmer, and Stewart Prevost, the daughter 
of a wealthy slave owner and planter. The 
great Civil War which threatened the 
existence of the American nation brings 
affairs to a climax. The many forceful 
scenes compel the reader to feel this war— 
its horrors and hatreds, its misery and filth. 
—Janet Keffer, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 


The Return of the Native. By Thomas 

Hardy. Harper. 

Some absurd ideas has always been 
tucked away in my mind that Thomas 
Hardy’s novels would be long, dry, tedious 
stories to struggle through. On the con- 
trary, the plot of The Return of the Native 
is so carefully and slowly, but surely, 
worked out that it fascinates the reader to 
the last page. The story reveals how one 
character unconsciously influences the lives 
of five other people by merely returning to 
his birthplace to live. —B. Crane, 

Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Vailima Letters. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Scribner. 

These personal letters, written while 
Stevenson lived in the Samaon Islands, 
give an interesting account of his life there 
and of the native habits and history. They 
describe exploring trips into the bush, 
visits to the natives, and work on his 
plantation. The qualities that impress me 
more than others are Stevenson’s ab- 
stinence from difficult words and his per- 
fect naturalness in letter-writing. He 
writes as though he were talking to one. 

—Harry Briggs, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 


Gallant Ladies. By Cameron Rogers. Har- 
court, Brace. 

Gallant Ladies is an entertaining biogra- 
phy of ten brilliant women. Mr. Rogers 
has handled them so well that they come 
to life. There are Belle Starr, a Texas 
bandit; beautiful Mata Hari, a German 
spy; Jeanne de la Motte, interested in the 
queen’s necklace; two pretty pirates, Mary 
Reade and Anne Bonney; the Duchess of 
Kingston; Lola Montez, a diva and a 
danseuse; and La Maupin, the deadly 
fencer. Sants, 


—H. E. 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 


Kristin Lavransdatter. By Sigrid Undset. 
Knopf. 
The long, absorbing Viking life experi- 


ence of Kristin—lovely Kristin!—is one of 
those Himalayan achievements which an 
artists can only build in a long-sustained 
white heat of imagination which he can 
never repeat. People grow old and die, 
little girls become harried mothers, puling 
infants become brawling warriors. Years 
pass, long years, and do their work of 
change. This book, in short, leaves you 
rich in memories, as time does. 
—Harry W. Zollars, 
Monessen (Pa.) High School. 


The American Songbag. By Carl Sand- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace. 

The American Songbag is a collection of 
two hundred and eighty songs and ditties 
which Carl Sandburg and his friends have 
heard, liked, and grouped together. It in- 
cludes songs of hoboes, steamships, rail- 
roads, lumberjacks, and shanty boys, love 
tales and pioneer memories. In-many of 
the songs which had never been published 
before, Sandburg adapted the music so that 
it fits the words more truly. With barber 
shop chords and close harmony, it makes 
a wonderful stimulant for many hilarious 
or extremely serious parties. 

—Janet Chrisp, 
Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 

Willa Cather, Knopf. 

In. this delightful novel without a plot 
are woven the Southwest with its dunes, 
its desert, its sand storms, and its mining 
camps, all a background for the character 
of the refined and intellectual archbishop. 
He stands out as classical and as superior 
as does his tawny cathedral “with its 
setting in the carnelian colored hills.” Miss 
Cather has dipped her brush into a palette 
of early history and has softened the hard 
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lines of crudity and hardship by the ex- 
quisite touch of old-world culture and re- 


ligion. —Mary Larkin, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Graceville, Minn. 


Titles to Keep in Mind 
ADVENTURE 


Savage Gentlemen. By Mabel Cook Cole. 

Van Nostrand 

This is an exciting and colorful record 
of four years among the pigmies, tree 
dwellers, cannibals, and headhunters of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Then I saw the Congo. By Grace Flan- 
drau. Harcourt, Grace. 

Miss Flandrau pushed up the Congo in 
a river-boat; tramped by safari through 
the pygmy forests; shot rapids in long 
dugout canoes manned by forty paddlers; 
saw elephant farms and big game; visited 
the Mangbetus, the most highly cultured 
and least known savages of the Congo. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Economic Foreign Policy of the United 
States. By Dr. Benjamin H. Williams. 
McGraw-Hill. 

The former Associate Editor of The 
Scholastic has written an exhaustive study 
of our country’s expanding economic rela- 
tions with foreign nations and of the 
government’s policies concerning them. 
Intended as a college textbook and as a 
source of information for the general 
reader, it makes a good book to use when 
preparing debates or for auxiliary reading 
in current events. 

The Story of Human Progress. By Leon 
C. Marshall. Macmillan. 

With its descriptive style and many 
illustrations, this introduction to the study 
of man in his social relations is a fas- 
cinating book to read. The information 
it contains is seldom taught in school. 


WRITING 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer: 

By John Gallishaw. Putnam. 

An authority who has turned out many 
excellent writers tells how to make a story 
interesting, how to gather material, how 
to build plots. {f you read instead of write 
short stories, the book makes an excellent 
guide to increased appreciation. 
Journalistic Writing. By Grant Milnor 

Hyde. Appleton. 

An excellent textbook as well, this is of 
primary value to students working on a 
school newspaper or magazine. 








‘‘What I Am Reading’’ Contest 


Te encourage well-balanced reading of good books The Scholastic wil! award 
a special prize to the most meritorious reading list submitted to the Book 
Editor before next May. Some of us read nothing but fiction; others read 
nothing but books about Alaska or stamp-collecting. We forget that the pleas- 
ures and excitements of reading may also be found in poetry, drama, and essays. 

To help you keep a record of your reading, The Scholastic has prepared a 
special bookmark with space for the title of the book, the name of its author, 
and any comments you care to make. A supply of these bookmarks will be 
presented’ free to any student who wishes to enter the contest. Write now to 
the Book Editor for as many of these bookmarks as you think you will need, 
but please do not ask for more than 50 the first time. When you are ready 
to send in your final list, put a gum-band around the bookmarks, have your 
father, mother, or teacher endorse them, and send to The Scholastic Book Editor. 
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The Poet Who Inspired an Empire 


HE great Emperor Augustus, who 
ruled Rome in the disturbed years 
between the murder of Julius Caesar 
and-the birth of Christ, built his own 
Empire in more ways than one. After 
he had endangered himself to give it 
unity and peace, he fought to preserve 
that peace. His skill in organizing his 
government and its many subject prov- 
inces is still, after two thousand years, 
accounted a marvel. As an adminis- 
trator of his government he maintained 
its peace and prosperity while he showed 
his genuine love for his people by erect- 
ing beautiful and useful buildings and 
public works, and encouraging his sub- 
jects in their enjoyment of literature, 
music and athletics. But he longed to 
give his nation one gift greater than 
all—the permanence which only an ear- 
nest, patriotic pride could secure. With 
this hope in his heart, he turned to his 
friend, the poet Virgil, to ask his help. 
This Virgil (whose name is also fre- 
quently spelled Vergil) was Publius 
Virgilius Maro, a country lad who had 
come to Rome a few years earlier and 
whose graceful verses, although in de- 
cided contrast to his awkward country 
manners, had won sincere admiration 
from learned Romans. 
Just two thousand years ago this poet 
was born—in the year 70 B.C. on Octo- 


By JAMES STINCHCOMB 


ber fifteenth. He went to school in the 
provincial, old-fashioned town of Cre- 
mona near the Po River in times of 
excitement for the schoolboys there. 
The famous Julius Caesar was cam- 
paigning just over the mountains 
against the Gauls. So earnest was the 
boy at his studies that he was sent to 
Rome to continue. There he enrolled 
under the same teacher as the future 
emperor, the nephew of the great gen- 
eral who was subduing Gaul. Here, 
too, Virgil was diligent and successful 
in studies. 

Until he was thirty years old he spent 
most of his time in the country. His 
military service was short, but severe. 
He was a good farmer and popular 
among his rustic neighbors. Literature 
was always, however, his great interest. 
He began to compose poems which ex- 
pressed his deep patriotism, his learning 
and his rural observations. Finally he 
returned to Rome to devote himself to 
poetry. 

His ability was at once recognized. 
Important men of letters received him 
as an equal. His pastoral poems, called 
Eclogues and Georgics, were considered 
especially distinctive, as they appealed 
both to educated men who spoke Greek 
and studied the great Greek poets and 
to simple farmers and business men who 


knew and loved only Italian scenes and 
songs. By the time the winning of his 
decisive battle at Actium over the navies 
of Mark Antony and Cleopatra of Egypt 
had set Augustus securely in power, 
these poems had established his old 
schoolfellow Virgil at the head of 
Roman letters. 

Poet and Emperor agreed that a 
strong patriotic poem would be a great 
factor in keeping in the minds of Ro- 
mans their reasons for national pride 
and protection. Virgil was proud to 
dedicate his own ability and time to his 
Emperor’s interest and his country’s 
glory. 

For ten years he worked without in- 
terruption, most of the time near the 
historic Bay of Naples. When his great 
poem was complete, he went abroad to 
Greece to rest and polish his work into 
perfection. The strain of the years had 
been too severe, however, and he fell 
ill. The Emperor himself came to 
escort him back to his native land and 
all Italy prayed for his recovery. He 
had hardly gained the Italian shore 
when his sufferings were stilled by 
death. He had requested a burial near 
Naples, a place as sacred to a Roman 
as Jamestown to a patriotic American. 

The form Virgil selected for his poem 

(Continued on page 27) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


, A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures ; 
Edited by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company 
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Recommended 


HALLELUJAH (Metro-Gold- 
wyn- Mayer) 
Drama with an all-Negro cast, which 
has created a sensation. Reviewed in 
detail next month. 


BULL-DOG DRUMMOND 
(United Artists) 


Ronald Colman demonstrates that a good 
actor is even better in talking pictures 
than in silent ones—if he has a trained 
voice and the material to work with. 
A thriller. 


WONDER OF WOMEN (Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer) 


An _all-talking picture, mediocre in it- 
self, made superb by the acting of Peggy 
Wood. 


INNOCENTS OF PARIS (Para- 











mount) 
A terrible picture, through which the 
genius and personality of the French 
artist, Maurice Chevalier, shine un- 
cannily. 

Evangeline 


(United Artists, directed by Edmund Carewe) 


| Fy IS so seldom that a moving picture 
follows closely the book that Evan- 
geline deserves notice for that fact, 
though not for that alone. It is a beau- 


tiful picturization of one of the most fa- 
mous stories in the history of America. 
The story of Evangeline and her long 
search for the lost Gabriel, from Grand 


Pre to the Gulf of Mexico, is known to 
every school boy and girl. In any mixed 
gathering point your finger suddenly at 
some one and say, “Recite two lines of 
poetry.” It is practically certain that au- 
tomatically he will begin, “This is the for- 
est primeval.” Be that as it may, the pic- 
ture of Evangeline is a lovely one. The 
afternoon I went the house was crowded 


with people of high school age and they 
seemed to like it a lot. The scenery is 
really gorgeous, but the dramatic value of 
the story has not been sacrificed to it. I 
suppose that everyone has his own idea 
of the particular type of beauty which 
Evangeline possessed, and Dolores del Rio 
may seem the embodiment of the Grand 
Pre maiden to many, but to me Evangeline 
was a less luscious lady: This is a silent 
picture, except for. the amazing moment 
at the very end of the picture, when Evan- 
geline finds Gabriel and ejaculates, “Thank 
God!” And Miss del Rio sings a song 
or two unobjectionably. 


ai 


The most interesting manifestation of 
what, agonized publicity men to the con- 
trary, most people call the “talkies,” ‘is 
the renascerice of the one- or two-reel 
comedy. And to my notion the best talk- 
ing pictures are these shorts. They seem 
to be particularly adapted to the smart, 
wise-cracking dialogue, heretofore almost 
solely confined to the better type of vaude- 
ville skit. I have seen several talking 
shorts lately in which Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gleason are remarkably good. And Bob 
Benchley is almost as effective in his talk- 
ing shorts as he is in his monologues on 
the stage. Eddie Cantor is also seen to 
excellent advantage in this type of thing. 
Watch these shorts. You will be watching 
the real development of talking pictures. 












Father Felic- 
tan and Evan- 
geline_ seeking 
lost kin among 
the scattered 
Acadian exiles 
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Dolores del Rio and Donald Reed play the 
roles of Evangeline and her lover, Gabriel. 





Secrets of Nature 
(UFA) 


Don’t let the title keep you away from 
this film. It is one of the most thrilling 
things I have seen in a cinema house, barr- 
ing not even Chang or Simba. There 
are seven episodes in it, one being the cele- 
brated mongoose-cobra fight which you 
may have seen as an interpolation in The 
Letter. There is some splendid stuff in 
this picture, notably the flesh-eating Pir- 
hana fish of the Amazon, which is about 
the size of a man’s hand. And what did 
that fastidious little gourmet do? He ate 
126 pounds of pork in six minutes. It 
sounds like the figment of a disordered im- 
agination, but just watch him gobble it 
down. There are also some lovely com- 
edy bits. In fact, one might almost call 
them low comedy. The sight of an ant 
with no inferiority complex dragging a 
stem at least a dozen times his own size to 
his nest, and backing in with his burden, is 
one of the most hilarious things imagin- 
able. The way the house roared one might 
have thought an old Chaplin comedy was 
on. I am no longer so firm in my belief 
that animals have only a well-regulated set 
of instincts instead of reasoning powers. 
The distinction doesn’t seem important 
after an exhibition like that. 




























“All day long be- 
tween the shore 
and the ships did 
the boats ply.” 
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Robert Bridges 


OBERT BRIDGES, gifted poet 

laureate of England, was born in 
1844, was educated as a physician, has 
been a studious philologist, has at all 
times been a friend of young poets. He 
may be compared favorably with Tenny- 
son who as poet laureate died in 1892. 
Bridges was appointed poet laureate in 
1912. He now lives on Boar’s Hill, 
neighbor to John Masefield, and in sight 
of the spires of Oxford. A few years 
ago he lectured for a time at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Like Thomas Hardy, Bridges has 
done much of his best verse in old age. 
He was never admitted to greatness as 
a young man, not even when he was 
made laureate at almost seventy years 
of age. Now his place is secure among 
great English poets. 

Bridges has many virtues as a poet— 
exquisite simplicity, an extraordinary 
welding of sense and sound, a mastery 
of form. He has never been surpassed 
as a landscape poet, as you can gather 
from the selections given below. It has 
been said that a test of a poet is what 
he has been able to say about death. On 
this point Bridges stands with the great- 
est as you will know by reading his 
“Elegy on the Death of a Child” or his 
lines on the passing of the poet William 
Morris beginning, “I never shall love 
the snow again.” 

Smith, Elder and Company have kind- 
ly permitted the quoting of ‘“Nightin- 
gales,” “London Snow,” “A Passer-by.” 





Nightingales 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence 
ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the 
streams wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 
Where are those starry woods? 
I wander there, 
Among the flowers, which in that heav- 
enly air 
Bloom the year long! 


O might 


Nay, barren are those mountains and spent 
the streams: 
Our song is the voice of desire, that 
haunts our dreams 
A throe of the heart, 
Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes 
profound, 
No dying caderce nor long sign can 
sound, 
For all our art. 


Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret; and 
then, nial yeast 7 Aan 


RosertT BRIDGES 


As night is withdrawn 
From these sweet-springing meads and 
bursting boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of 
day 
Welcome the dawn. 


London Snow 


When men were all asleep the snow came 
flying, 
In large white flakes falling on the city 
brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and 
loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy 


town ; 

Deadening, muffling, stifling {ts murmurs 
failing ; 

Lazily and incessantly floating down and 
down: 


Silently sifting and veiling road, roof 
and railing; 


Hiding difference, making unevenness 
even, 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and 
sailing. 

All night it fell, and when full inches 

seven 

It lay in the depth of its uncompacted 
lightness, 


The clouds blew off from a high and 
frosty heaven; 
And all woke earlier for the unaccus- 
tomed brightness 
Of the winter dawning, the strange un- 
heavenly glare: 
The eye marvelled—marvelled at the daz- 
zling whiteness ; 
The ear hearkened to the stillness of the 
solemn air ; 
No sound oft wheel rumbling nor of foot 
falling, 
And the busy morfiing cries came thin and 
spare. 
Then boys I heard, as they went to 
school, calling, 
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They gathered up the crystal manna to 
freeze 
Their tongues with tasting, their hands 
with snow-balling ; 
Or rioted in a drift, plunging up to the 
knees ; 
Or peering up from under the white- 
mossed wonder, 
“O look at the trees!” they cried, “O look 
at the trees!” 
With lessened load a few carts creak 
and blunder, 
Following along the white deserted way, 
A country company long _ dispersed 
asunder : 
When now already the sun, in pale dis- 


play 
Standing by Paul’s high dome, spread 
forth below 
His sparkling beams, and awoke the stir 
of the day. 
For now doors open, and war is waged 
with the snow; 
And trains of sombre men, past tale of 
number, 
Tread long brown paths, as toward their 
toil they go: 
But even for them awhile no cares en- 


cumber 

Their minds diverted; the daily work is 
unspoken, 

The daily thoughts of labour and sorrow 
slumber 


At the sight of the beauty that greets 
them, for the charm they have 
broken. 


A Passer-by 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails 
crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent 
West 


That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky cloud- 


ing, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy 
quest ? 
Ah! soon, when Winter has all our 
vales opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail 


_is hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or 
rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails 
furling. 


I there before thee, in the country that 
well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous 


air ; 
I watch thee enter unerringly where thou 
goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange ship- 
ping there, 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts 
bare: 


Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the 
snowcapped, grandest 
Peak, that is over the feathery palms 
more fair 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still 
thou standest. 


And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and 
nameless, 
I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly 
divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage 
blameless, 
Thy port assured in a happier land than 
mine. 
But for all I have given thee, beauty 
enough is thine, 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and 
shrouding, 
—_ the proud nostril curve of a prow’s 
ine 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy white 
sails crowding. 








FiorELLo LAGUARDIA 


Jimmy vs. Little Flower 
EW YORK CITY is having an 
old-fashioned hammer-and-tongs 

campaign for election of a mayor this 
fall. The principal candidates are the 
present Mayor, James J. Walker, 
known the world over for his fashion- 
able clothes, his wise-cracking, and his 
popular songs, who represents the Dem- 
ocratic Tammany organization; and 
Major Fiorello H. LaGuardia, the New 
York Congressman, running on the Re- 
publican ticket. LaGuardia is of Italian 
extraction. His first name means “Little 
Flower,” which is as far as possible 
from describing him. He served gal- 
lantly in the late war as an aviator and 
grew up at a western frontier military 
post where his father was stationed. 
He has been president of the Board of 
Aldermen of New York, and entered 
Congress in 1917, where he has made 
a record for independence of party ties 
amounting almost to insurgency. On 
the. prohibition question he is even wet- 
ter than his Tammany rival. 

With Republican organization back- 
ing, LaGuardia swept the primaries 
against his dry opponent, William M. 
Bennett, by more than 4 to 1. Walker 
was unopposed. Former Mayor John 
F. Hylan had planned to run but with- 
drew in Walker’s favor. The Social- 
ists have put an able candidate in the 
field, Norman Thomas, who ran for 
President last year. And Former Po- 
lice Commissioner Richard Enright 
has also thrown his hat in the ring on 
an independent anti-Tammany ticket. 

Walker’s opponents charge him with 
turning the mayor’s office into a play- 
ground and a sounding-board for his 
picturesque activities. His personal 
charm, they say, does not qualify him 
for administering the $500,000,000 bud- 
get of the greatest city in the world. 
Though he has not been guilty of direct 
grafting, many scandals have occurred 
in his administration. 








Mrs. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


American ‘‘ Luxembourg” 

EW YORK CITY is to have an- 

other permanent art museum, this 
time one which will display nothing but 
the works of modern and contemporary 
painters and sculptors to whom such an 
institution as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art denies a place because its policy 
demands that the lapse of time eliminate 
the possibility of error over the value 
of a work of art. To the Metropolitan, 
the new Museum of Modern Art will 
bear about the same relation as the 
Luxembourg in Paris bears to the 
Louvre. After a picture has hung in 
the Luxembourg for ten years, it may 
be transferred to the Louvre. 

Necessary to the formation of an art 
museum, New Yorkers of wealth are 
the organizers. Most prominent of 
them is Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who will act as treasurer. 

Until a building of its own is pro- 
vided, some time after two years, the 
museum will exhibit on the twelfth floor 
of the Heckscher Building, Fifth Ave- 
nue, in the center of New York’s art 
shops, where about 100 canvases at a 
time will be shown. November 1 opens 
the first exhibition, a loan collection 
of paintings and drawings by Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir, and 
Seurat, French forefathers of the mod- 
ern art of today. Later will be shown 
a group of paintings by American paint- 
ers of the past fifty years: Winslow 
Homer, Ryder, Eakins, and others. 

New York has previously had no 
large public galleries for the exhibition 
of modern art. The new museum ends 
this deficiency. In spite of the fact that 
it has been organized by a group of 
wealthy persons, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art is dedicated to the people. The 
educational aspect, says Alfred H. Barr 
Jr., the director, stands uppermost in the 
minds of the sponsors. 
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JoHN DEWEY 


A New Third Party 


O oppose the Republican and 

Democratic parties and to build 
up, slowly, of course, a new progressive 
organization which will compare with 
the British Labor Party, the “League 
for Independent Political Action” has 
been formed. 

Progressive minorities are not new in 
American politics. In 1912 the Bull 
Moose party, championed by Theodore 
Roosevelt, blustered sufficiently against 
the Republicans to let the Democrats 
win the presidency. The Farmer- 
Labor party, combined with other radical 
groups and led by Robert M. LaFol- 
lette, surprised the two established par- 
ties by attracting 4,800,000 votes in the 
1924 election. For years the Socialists 
have aspired to power. 

The new League lacks the leadership 
of such colorful personalities as Roose- 
velt, LaFollette, and Eugene V. Debs; 
but its list of officers includes names 
which command the respect of thinking 
people. The chairman is Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia University, 
the distinguished philosopher. Of the 
vice-presidents, the most noted are Zona 
Gale, the famous Wisconsin - novelist 
and participant in liberal movements; 
and Dr. W..E. B. DuBois, the negro 
educator. 

The League, according to its an- 
nouncement, stands for the public 
ownership of public utilities ; unemploy- 
ment and health insurance; old age 
pensions; relief for the farmer on vir- 
tually a free-trade basis; high progres- 
sive taxes on incomes, inheritances, 
and increases in land values; the aboli- 
tion of “yeliow dog” contracts and in- 
junctions in labor disputes; independ- 
ence of the Philippines; non-restriction 
of negro and immigrant labor suffrage ; 
and a sincere and determined effort to 
eliminate the economic, psychological, 
and political causes of war. 
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WILLIAM T. TILDEN II 


‘Big Bill’ Still on Top 


ILLIAM T. TILDEN II, better 

known as “Big Bill,” is 36 years 
old and has been a front-rank figure in 
world tennis for ten years. He won the 
national singles championship for six 
straight years (1920-1925), and with 
“Little Bill” Johnston of California 
brought back the Davis Cup from Aus- 
tralia to America and kept it here for 
seven years. Then, according to his 
critics, he began to “slip.” A genera- 
tion of brilliant French players, Rene 
Lacoste, Henri Cochet, and Jean Boro- 
tra arose to snatch the cup and the 
American title across the Atlantic for 
the past three years. 

But this year the French, though they 
kept the cup by an eyelash, did not 
come to Forest Hills for the national 
singles. The veteran Tilden faced a 
crew of the best young players in Amer- 
ica, and “Bunny” Austin, the English 
champion. But George Lott, John Van 
Ryn, Frank Shields, Wilmer Allison, 
and Johnny Doeg, all promising “first- 
ten” players, none of whom is over 23 
years old, fell by the wayside in the 
early rounds. Doeg, the blond Stanford 
giant, gave Tilden his closest rub. But 
wien the final round came, there was 
Tilden, battling with another veteran, 
Frank Hunter, his close friend and 
doubles partner, ranked number 2. Now 
Tilden is champion for the seventh 
time. 

Tilden is as temperamental as an 
opera star, and has in the last few years 
earned himself the most extraordinary 
unpopularity with the tennis public. He 
has been in trouble again and again 
with the tennis authorities for endanger- 
ing his amateur standing with “player- 
writer” activities. Many think he ought 
to give the youngsters a chance to get 
experience. He has said he will retire 
from Davis Cup play now. He may 
have “slipped.” But he is still the old 
master, the best player in America. And 
no one can help but admire his courage. 











THE SPEEDIEST SEAPLANE 


No Speed Limits? 


UT of the mist which shrouded the 
Isle of Wight, off the southern coast 
of England, roared a supermarine Rolls- 
Royce S-6 seaplane. Four times Squad- 
ron Leader Augustus H. Orlebar piloted 
the plane over a three-kilometer course 
(1.864 miles) to set a new world record 
with his average speed of 357.8 miles 
an hour. His best lap was 368.8 miles 
per hour, man’s fastest authenticated 
travel. Captain Orlebar, however, was 
disappointed; in practice spins he had 
moved even faster. He said he could 
have done better had it not been for 
poor visibility and a 15-mile side wind. 
No one can tell when this new record 
will be passed. Captain Orlebar him- 
self had established the previous day a 
record speed of 355.8 miles an hour. 
The Saturday before, in the Schneider 
Marine Aviation Cup Race, interna- 
tional acme of speed attempts, another 
British Flier, Flying Officer Henry R. 
D. Waghorn, broke the existing record 
by averaging 328.64 miles an hour, 
seven times around a thirty-one mile 
course. At times he is said, unofficially, 
to have reached 375 miles an hour. His 
team-mate, Richard Atcherly, although 
disqualified for getting off the course, 
was Officially recorded as averaging 
331.75 miles an hour for 100 kilometers. 
Louis -Bleriot, first man to fly the 
English Channel, predicts a speed of 
750 miles an hour within at least ten 
years. In the last 20 years the speed of 
planes has multiplied 10 times. And 
no end is in sight. Though some ex- 
perts see commercial value in these 
newly attained airplane speeds, most 
agree that planes averaging 100 miles 
an hour will for a long time predom- 
inate in commercial aviation. 
For comparison, here are record 
speeds for one mile made in other ways: 


Holder Means Min. Sec. 
Orlebar, 1929 Seaplane 0:10.06 
Segrave, 1929 Automobile 0:15.56 
Davis, 1922 Motorcycle 0:32.53 
N.Y.C.R.R., 1893 Locomotive 0:32.00 
Miss America 

VII, 1928 Motorboat 0:38.07 
Bedell, 1917 Bicycle 1:04.02 
Roamer, 1918 Horse 1:34.08 
Jaffe, 1928 Skating 2:30.06 
Nurmi, 1923 Running 4:10.04 
Goulding, 1910 Walking 6:25.08 
Borg, 1925 Swimming  12:43.03 











Burt Morton McCONNELL 


Adam in Eden 

AS modern man lost the vigor 

and resourcefulness of his primi- 
tive ancestors? This is the question 
Burt Morton McConnell, New York 
editor, 41 years old, has gone into the 
Quebec wilderness to determine. With- 
out clothing, food, and utensils of any 
kind, except a camera and writing mate- 
rials, he said good-by the other day to 
his guide and started on a _ ten-week 
expedition at the end of which he be- 
lieves he will return to civilization fully 
and comfortably clothed and in good 
health. 

To make a pair of moccasins from 
bark will be his first task. Then he 
will kindle a fire by rapidly revolving 
a spindle of poplar wood in a small de- 
pression on a fire board. For food he 
expects to kill partridge, trout, moose, 
and perhaps a bear. Weapons, cloth- 
ing, and shelter are necessities he must 
provide within a very few days from the 
start if he expects to live. The climate 
of Quebec in the fall months is not es- 
pecially warm. 

Mr. McConnell will not be entirely 
shut off from the outside world, though 
he will not see another person until he 
returns about Thanksgiving time. In 
a designated place a district forester 
will find each week an account of how 
McConnell is progressing. If the ac- 
count is not found, a search will start 
immediately. 

McConnell knows something about 
the hardships he will encounter, for he 
has read extensively about primitive 
life. Twice he has been on hazardous 
expeditions: as an assistant to Ex- 
plorer Stefansson on his Canadian Arc- 
tic trip, and as a member of the party 
which rescued the Karluk survivors 
from Wrangel Island, Siberia. This 
time, however, he is alone and withovt 
equipment. If he could have but one 
small utensil, he says, it would be a 
needle. A single fishhook would also 
make the first days much easier. 
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HE Right Honorable J. Ramsay 

MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, will step off the Cunard 
liner Berengaria at New York this 
week for the sole purpose of paying a 
personal visit to President Hoover and 
discussing with him the details of the 
proposed Anglo-American agreement 
for reduction of naval armaments. 

This is a new thing in the world. It 
is the first time the chief executive of 
the world’s greatest Empire has ever 
visited her Yankee offspring while in 
office. The Prince of Wales, champion 
traveling salesman of Europe, has often 
been here. But in England, while the 
King is the formal head of the Govern- 
ment for ceremonial occasions, the 
Premier is the man who actually wields 
the power corresponding roughly to that 
of the President of the United States. 
Mr. MacDonald’s coming in_ itself 
proves the wholehearted sincerity of the 
Labor Chief in his dealings with the 
prickly disarmament question. Fifty 
years ago it would have been thought 
an admission of weakness for an Eng- 
lish Premier to cross the Atlantic to 
seek American cooperation. Today 
Europe realizes that the sceptre of eco- 
nomic power has passed to the New 
World since the war. But more than 
this, it demonstrates that even the 
greatest can afford to be humble when 
trying to hold in check the forces that 
threaten to destroy our civilization. 

There has never been a visit quite 
like it in history. The Queen of Sheba 
once called on Solomon, and in the 
Middle Ages the Emperor Henry IV 
came to Pope Gregory VII on his knees. 
But those were not the relations of 
equal powers. King Henry VIII of 
England and Francis I of France met at 
the Field of the Cloth of Golds, but 
these were not the representatives of 
modern democracies. It was not until 
Woodrow Wilson went to Paris in 1919 
to help frame the Treaty of Versailles 
that the head of a great western nation 
left his boundaries on a mission of 


peace. 
A Great Humane Leader 


Mr. MacDonald is the leader of the 
British Labor Party, which defeated 
both the Conservative and the Liberal 
Parties in the general elections of last 
May and thus turned out of office the 
Conservative Ministry of Stanley Bald- 
win. Under the English constitutional 
system, the Prime Minister and all his 
cabinet must be members of the House 
of Commons. The Government is 
formed after the election from the party 
which won the most seats in Parliament. 
Mr. MacDonald has for several years 
past represented the distirct of Seaham 
in Durham, although he is not required 
to live there. His party, originally com- 
posed exclusively of workingmen of a 
radical tendency has grown steadily in 
moderation as it has grown in power 


and now includes many of the 
intellectual leaders of Eng- 
land. This year for the first 
time it has the largest num- 
ber of seats in the House: 
288, to the Conservatives 
260 and the Liberals 59. It 
lacks an absolute majority, 
and to a certain extent it 
must depend on the support of the 
Liberals under Lloyd George to en- 
act its policies into law. But it 
polled over 8,000,000 votes in the elec- 
tion, and in the few months since, it 
has won the unanimous support of all 
parties by its brilliant (and lucky) 
achievements in foreign relations. The 
success of Philip Snowden, the crippled 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Schol., 
Sept. 21) in protecting Britain’s 
rights at the Hague Reparations Con- 
ference brought a wave of enthusi- 
astic applause from all England. 
And now the steady progress of Mac- 
Donald toward a genuine measure 
of disarmament and_ international 
friendship is raising the Labor Party to 
a position of immense prestige at home. 
This confidence will not last forever, 
for after Parliament meets late in Oc- 
tober the Labor Government will meet 
plenty of opposition on its socialistic 
program in domestic affairs. But there 
is every reason to believe that Mac- 
Donald’s group will be able to maintain 
itself in power for a fairly long term. 
The opposition will not recklessly pro- 
voke a conflict that would precipitate 
another general election. 

Ramsay MacDonald was born at 
Lossiemouth, a Scotch village where he 
still returns for his holidays, just 63 
years ago next week. His father was 
a poor laborer and his boyhood had few 
advantages. His only formal education 
was at a “board school,” which in Eng- 
land meant until recently a school of 
low class. Although Ramsay 


very 
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England’s Chief toa 


Premier MacDonald B byks 


Brings Disarmamen P. 


worked at manual labor in his youth 
and has always associated sympathetic- 
ally with the working classes, most of 
his life has been spent in intellectual 
professions of teaching and journalism. 
He was active in labor politics from the 
beginning and in 1906 became chairman 
of the Independent Labor Party, a So- 
cialist group which later merged with 
the larger Labor Party. He married 
Margaret Ethel Gladstone, daughter of 
the distinguished scientist. Their mar- 
ried life was a very happy one, marked 
by unusual intellectual collaboration. Her 
death in 1911 threw a 
permanent shadow over 
his life, and he paid to 
her in a brief biography 
one of the most beauti- 
ful tributes a widowed 
husband has ever writ- 
ten. They had five 
children. His eldest 
son, Malcolm, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, was 
elected a member of 
Parliament last spring. 
His charming _rosy- 
cheeked daughter, 
Ishbel, is her father’s 
oficial hostess in 
Downing Street and is 
accompanying him on 
his present American 
trip. 

In common with a 
few other radical ideal- 
ists in 1914, Mr. Mac- 
Donald opposed British entry into the 
World War, lost his seat in Parliament 
and for a time suffered extreme unpopu- 
larity for his convictions, both with his 
own and other parties. It is one of the 
great paradoxes of history that the 
















so far back by 1924 that the Labor 
Party won a greatly increased delega- 
tion in Parliament and placed Mac- J 
Donald in the Premier’s chair with the 
shaky support of the Liberals. His 
government lost a vote of confidence in 
the election of October, 1924, after only 
nine months in’ office, and for the next 
five years constituted the main opposi- 
tion to the triumphant Tory- Govern- 
ment of Baldwin. 
Mr. MacDonald has been described 
as ‘a man “as remote from anything in 
the nature of a rebel as you can im- 
agine.” He is a thinker and humani- 
tarian of extreme artistic sensitiveness 
of character. He has written at least 
a half dozen standard books on social- 
ism, labor and public problems. Tall 
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and distinguished in appearance, with a 
shock of white hair, he is a splendid 
public speaker and commands the re- 
spect of even those Englishmen who 
do not agree with his policies. He has 
always been a lover of peace and has 
demonstrated this by his courteous 
political methods as well as by many 
acts throughout his public career. It is 
a fortunate conjunction for the world 
that he has come to power at the same 
time as Herbert Hoover, another great 
philanthropist and lover of universal 
peace. 


The Naval Negotiations 


For the last eight years the five great 
naval powers have been trying to reach 
an agreement to cut down their war 
equipment. The Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921, called by President Hard- 
ing and brilliantly guided by Secretary 
Hughes, agreed on a ten-year “holiday” 
during which the five powers would 
build no further “capital ships,” that is, 
battleships of more than 10,000 tons. 


A modern 30,000-ton Dread- 
naught is so costly (about 
$20,000,000) and of such 
doubtful value under present 
conditions of warfare that 
it has been proposed to ex- 
tend this agreement to 1936, 
and it would not be sur- 
prising if the coming con- 
ference decided to abolish all capital 
ships. A battleship ratio was established 
by the Washington Conference by 
which the strength of the respective 
navies should stand: Britain and 
America, 5; Japan, 3; France and Italy, 
1.75. This involved more of a sacrifice 
on America’s part than any other na- 
tion. Nothing was done about cruisers, 
submarines and smaller warships, now 
considered of great importance. 

The League of Nations has held 
many meetings about disarmament, but 
has never got anywhere because of 
lack of agreement between the two 
principal naval powers. In 1927 a 
“three-power” conference between 
America, England, and Japan was held 
at Geneva at President Coolidge’s sug- 
gestion. It failed because of lack of 
adequate preparation, hostile propa- 
ganda, and, principally, because of flat 
disagreement between the British and 
American ideas on cruisers. Britain 
wants a large number of light fast 
cruisers (under 6,000 tons) to patrol 
her long trade routes on which she de- 
pends for food and to protect her far- 
flung empire. America needs fewer 
cruisers but wants them heavy (10,000 
tons) and of long cruising radius be- 
cause of her few naval bases and un- 
protected coastlines. After the war the 
building program of the U. S. Navy 
was neglected. But alarmed by the 
failure of the Geneva conference and 
the growing cruiser fleets of other 
powers, the majority in Congress 
pushed through last year a building pro- 
gram for fifteen new  10,000-ton 
cruisers. Even if these are completed, 
America will have considerably fewer 
cruisers than England, but their fight- 
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ing strength measured by weight and 
gunpower will be approximately equal 
to England’s if the present negotia- 
tions go through. 

Last spring Mr. Hoover proposed 
that a “yardstick” be adopted by which 
the fighting strength of each navy could 
be compared, including speed, gun- 
power, etc., as well as tonnage. In the 
conferences that have since been held 
between Premier MacDonald and Am- 
bassador Dawes, many disputed points 
have been settled until now there are 
only a few minor details left that might 
prevent an agreement. England has 
agreed that America has a right to 
cruiser “parity,” that is, equality under 
the 5-5-3 ratio. England has pared 
her minimum demands from 450,000 
tons for all cruisers to 340,000 and will 
agree to America’s building nineteen 
10,000 ton cruisers with heavier guns 
to England’s fifteen. (We now have 
eight new cruisers under construction 
and almost ready for commission.) 
President Hoover has held up the lay- 
ing down of keels on the three new 
cruisers authorized for this year by the 
15-cruiser bill, and the British 
Admiralty has scrapped, halted con- 
struction, or will retire from use about 
57,000 tons of cruisers between now 
and 1936, when the two fleets are to 
reach parity. 


Five Power Conference 


On the strength of this encouraging 
progress, invitations have been sent to 
all five powers for a general conference 
on naval limitation to be held in Lon- 
don in the third week in January. An 
agreement between Britain and Amer- 
ica, does not, of course guarantee the 
success of this conference. France and 
Italy both have their own demands for 
strong fleets of submarines in the 
Mediterranean, though Enpgland and 
America would like to see all sub- 
marines abolished. Japan has put in a 
plea for raising her ratio on battle- 
ships and cruisers to 3.5, or seven 
tenths of the Anglo-American strength. 
But if MacDonald and Hoover can 
agree and secure the approval of their 
respective legislative bodies (both of 
which demand adequate security), there 
are rosy hopes that a determined world 
reduction program can be put through 
that will save the taxpayers of all coun- 
tries many billions of dollars. 

Mr. MacDonald will spend about four 
weeks in North America. He will be 
personally entertained at the White 
House for several days and at the 
British Embassy in Washington. He 
will spend some time in New York, and 
will then visit Toronto, Ottawa, and 
other Canadian cities. It will be im- 
possible, of course, for him to make a 
general speaking tour. Were it possible, 
it is reasonable to expect that his charm- 
ing daughter, Ishbel, would make a few 
speeches too, She is a brilliant speaker. 
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The League of Nations 
As Seen by a High School Boy from Arkansas 


URING the month of August 
D there is little to indicate the prepa- 
rations that are under way in Geneva 
for the meeting of the Assembly the fol- 
lowing month. A great many of the 
members of the League Staff are out 
of the city, having a holiday before they 
begin the strenuous work of Assembly 
time. 

The city is the center of international 
activities and many summer courses are 
offered which are attended by students 
of all nationalities. This past summer, 
one school had 450 enrolled during the 
eight weeks it was in session and 150 
of them remained 
for the entire pe- 
riod. These stu- 
dents came from 
thirty-eight coun- 
tries. Over sixty 
international or- 
ganizations have 
their headquar- 
ters in Geneva 
and are constant- 
ly drawing the 
eyes of the world 
to Geneva as its 
natural center. 

Thousands of tourists pass through, 
of whom the greatest number belong to 
the United States, a country not a 
member of the League. In fact, this 
summer, 8,096 Americans visited the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations 
and were guided through by represen- 
tatives of the American Committee. 

The only committee meetings of Au- 
gust were set for the last few days and 
on the 30th of August the League 
Council assembled for its 56th session. 

As the League meets for the 10th 
session of the Assembly, one realizes 
that the work it is doing is more and 
more developing into a regular routine. 
The Assembly opened the 2nd of Sep- 
tember with delegations from fifty- 
three nations present, and prepared to 
spend several weeks ironing out the 
differences which stand in the way of 
satisfactory international relations. 

At each plenary session, over four 
hundred newspaper men from all over 
the world are. jammed in the first bal- 
cony of the Salle de la Reformation, 
where the Assembly holds all its meet- 
ings as a body. In this same gallery 
camera-men are busy making a living 
record of the most important proceed- 
ings. 

The importance of the League of 
Nations in the lives of the different 
countries is shown by the presence this 
year of eight prime ministers and twen- 
ty-three ministers of foreign affairs. 





Dr. J. G. GUERRERO 


New President of the League 
Assembly 


By WINFRED D. POLK 





THE TENTH ORDINARY SESSION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
If you will take a magnifying glass you can pick out several familiar faces here: In 
the aisle seat of the first row, left, sits Ramsay MacDonald; two seats behind M. 
Briand is easily recognized. Presiding, in the chair, is Dr. Guerrero of Salvador. 


Among these are Briand, the premier of 
France as well as the foreign min- 
ister, and MacDonald, the prime minis- 
ter of England. Stresemann, who holds 
the foreign office in Germany, heads the 
German delegation. This group, which 
sits in the front row and to the left, 
makes this Tenth Assembly with fifty- 
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Winifred Polk, the writer of this 
article, is an American boy from 
Corning, Arkansas, who won the 
first prize of a trip to Europe in the 
national examination for high 
schools conducted by the League of 
Nations Association. Winifred is 15 
years old and was the valedictorian 
of his high school when he grad- 
uated last June. He will enter col- 
lege this fall. His article was mailed 
from Geneva on September 4, only 
two days after the League’s Assembly 
met, but it describes several of the 
persons and events mentioned in The 
Scholastic’s news pages in this issue. 











three countries represented far more 
truly a League of Nations than was 
the First Assembly, which met in Ge- 
neva nine years ago. 

When the responsible heads of the 
great states of the world meet in con- 
ference with the authority and willing- 
ness to achieve international accord, 
things can be and are being accom- 
plished towards international peace and 
security among nations. 

The international year seems to start 
in Septemt=r. In August, 1928, only a 
few days before the Ninth Assembly, 
the Pact of Paris was signed. This year 
an agreement on the question of repar- 
ations and the evacuation of the Rhine 
has been reached, five years before such 
an agreement was thought possible, 
and only a few hours before the first 
meeting of the Tenth Assembly. 

What probably will be one of the 
most significant announcements for sev- 
eral years came from the lips of Pre- 
mier MacDonald, as he stood in the 
presence of representatives of every 
continent: “England is signing the Op- 
tional Clause of the World Court and 
similar announcements are forthcoming 
from all parts of the British Empire.” 
He also frankly stated the position of 
Great Britain in Palestine, as well as 
giving the nature of the agreement 
practically arrived at between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of Naval Disarmament. 

Briand and Stresemann are yet to 
speak and delegates as well as others 
are waiting with keen interest to hear 
the positions of their countries. 
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Take a Tip on 


‘Gym Shoes 


jrom 


Joe McCormick 


FoR 10 years Joe McCormick has directed athletics at 
famous Mercersburg Academy. What he says about 
gym shoes is worth listening to. And here it is. 


“For gym work the right shoes are not necessarily the most 
expensive. You ought to have shoes that take hold, shoes 
that flex with every muscle of the feet, shoes that are light 
in weight. Most important, shoes that hug the arch.” 


That is why so many athletic directors have adopted Grips, 
the footwear built for sure and speedy floor work. Try 
on a pair of Grips at a nearby shoe store. See how flexible 
and light they are. Notice how the new Grips Arch Sup- 
port Stay on the high shoes keeps the shoe comfortably 
snug. . 


But be sure to look for the name Grips on the ankle patch 
and the Top Notch trade mark on the sole. If you can’t 
find a store that sells Grips write us a post card. Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 








TOP NOTCH 














Gripsure 


The only shoe with the patented Look at that cleat-like sole that An all-round gym shoe with light Here’s the fastest shoe that ever. 
sole. A good, inexpensive gym shoe. —— floor. 
t keeps 


suction cups, at a very low price. lifts the speed limit on fast feet. 
_ Cuts seconds off indoor track work. 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





° ial arch-hu: 
feet in tip top condit 





Industrial War in the South 


OR decades the industries of the 

Southern States have been carried on 
by native white labor, largely of “moun- 
taineer” stock, who have come down from 
their scraggly farms to congregate in 
the mill villages. With the growth of 
electric power and the diffusion of north- 
ern industries, particularly cotton, rayon, 
and other textiles, these poverty-stricken 
laborers have begun to complain of their 
conditions and have become fertile fields 
for labor organizers. Recently Commun- 
ist agitators from the north have engin- 
eered strikes in many southern mills, 
particularly at Marion and Gastonia, 
North Carolina, and at Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. Long hours at pitifully low 
pay, child labor, and the “stretch-out” 
system, by which they are required to 
do more work for the same money, have 
added fuel to the flames. 

Violence from both sides has been fre- 
quent at many points in the past year, 
and the bitterness between the mill work- 
ers and the operators is intense. Last 
June Chief of Police Aderholt of Gas- 
tonia, who took a crowd of armed guards 
one night into a tent colony of striking 
mill workers and their families, was 
shot and killed in the dark. Sixteen 
strikers and communists who were in the 
vicinity were arrested and tried for mur- 
der. Owing to the intense feeling in 
Gaston County, Judge M. V. Barnhill 
granted a “change of venue,” transferring 
the trial to Charlotte. Civil liberties 
advocates flocked to North Carolina to 
defend the strikers, believing that inno- 
cent persons were being persecuted for 
their opinions or strike activities. After 
a long-drawn out trial, one of the jurors 
suddenly went insane, and a mistrial was 
declared. The case will be retried be- 
fore a special session of the Superior 
Court, at the order of Governor O. Max 
Gardner. 

But the rioting continued. Last week 
Mrs. Ella May Wiggins, a mother of 
four children, who had worked in the 
mills sixty hours a week for $9, was shot 
in broad daylight by a mob of anti- 
. Communists who fired into a truckload 
of mill workers going to a strike meeting 
at Gastonia. Another group, charged 
with a plot to overthrow the State gov- 
ernment by force, was released for lack 
of evidence. 





Mass 
MEETERS 


—not for foot- 
ball but for a 
far more seri- 
ous purpose— 
protest against 
present imdus- 
trial conditions 
in the South. 
The labor war 
has been marked 
by great vio- 
lence and blood- 
shed. 


Tariff Battle Warms Up 


HETHER the new tariff bill 

(Schol., Sept. 21) will be “out of 
the trenches by Christmas” is still in 
doubt. The fight between the “stalwart” 
Republicans who want a higher tariff 
all around and the Democratic-Progres- 
sive allies who think the proposed Smoot- 
Hawley bill is the most vicious that has 
ever been put over on the nation, is so 
bitter than it seems unlikely at this writ- 
ing that the law can be completed before 
the present special session, called largely 
for this purpose, ends. In that case it 
would have to go over to the regular 
session of Congress, which begins in De- 
cember. 

The opposition won an important skir- 
mish when it forced through by a vote 
of 51 to 27 the resolution of Senator 
Simmons, Democratic leader, authorizing 
the revealing of corporation income tax 
returns for tariff-making purposes. By 
this means they will try to show whether 
certain industries which have been de- 
manding a higher tariff really need it 
to make a profit. Several of the Conser- 
vative Republicans who usually support 
the tariff bill voted with the Democrats. 
The Democratic members of the Senate 
Finance Committee immediately sub- 
mitted to the Treasury a list of over 200 
corporations upon which they requested 
a long list of income tax figures. The 


list covered all phases of industrial pro- 
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duction from steel and clothing to lum- 
ber and food products, and included such 
important corporations as the U. S. Steel, 
General Electrie, Aluminum Company of 
America, American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Du Pont, F. W..Woolworth, Ar- 
mour, etc. Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Ogden Mills told the committee that 
some of the items they wanted were im- 
possible to obtain and it would take 
months of work to get others. But he 
agreed to prepare certain kinds of fig- 
ures at once. 

Another symptom of revolt against the 
tariff bill is the formation of a new blec 
of senators, mainly from the Pacific and 
mountain States, who are as determined 
as the Farm Bloc to vote against the bill 
unless they get certain special demands 
for their States. They are chiefly inter- 
ested in protection for the lumber busi- 
ness. Thirteen of them are Republicans 
and six Democrats. Meantime the bur- 
den of defending the bill has fallen on 
Senator Smoot, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Senator Watson of Indiana. 
Congress is still in the dark as to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s real position. 


Not Yet in World Court 


OR the next few months one of the 

principal topics before the American 
public will be the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, more popularly 
known as the World Court. A determ- 
ined effort will be made at the coming 
session of Congress to put through the 
Senate (which shares with the President 
the responsibility for our international 
relations) a resolution for the entrance 
of the United States into that body. One 
of the judges of the Court is an Ameri- 
can, Charles Evans Hughes, but the coun- 
try has never signed up as one of the na- 
tions taking part in the Court’s activities. 
Three years ago the Senate voted to 
adhere to the Court provided the other 
nations would accept five “reservations” 
to safeguard us from foreign domination. 
All of these were acceptable to the other 
nations except the fifth reservation, 
which provided that America would not 
submit to a request for an “advisory 
opinion” of the Court on a dispute affect- 
ing her interests without her consent. 
This amounted to a veto power allowed 
no other nation, and was rejected. 

Now, however, a plan is to be pre- 
sented to Congress which will allow the 
United States to join the Court without 
losing any of our imaginary independ- 
ence. Elihu Root, most famous of our 
“elder statesmen” and international law- 
yers, went to Geneva last spring to help 
revise the World Court statutes. With 
the aid of Sir Cecil Hurst, the British 
delegate (who has since been elected a 
judge of the Court), he drafted a for- 
mula that he hoped would satisfy all 
parties. When another nation asks the 
Court for an advisory opinion, the United 
States will first be asked to express its 
views as to whether the matter affects 
our interests. If it did, and we objected, 
the Court would probably agree not to 
consider the question. But if all means 
of securing an agreement failed, the 
United States would then be free to with- 
draw from the Court in a friendly way. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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U. S. to Have Part in Bank 
JACKSON E. REYNOLDS, president 

of the First National Bank of New 
York, and Melvin A. Traylor, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
have been chosen as the two Americans 
to meet with representatives of other 
nations appointed by the recent Repara- 
tions Conference at The Hague (Schol., 
Sept. 21) to help draw up plans for the 
new. “Bank of International Settlements.” 
This “super-bank” is the way devised to 
handle the German reparations payments 
under the Young Plan. It may also 
eventually handle many other matters of 
international finance. 

The United States is not officially on 
the bank committee, but the European 
nations feel they need the help of Ameri- 
can experts. The committee was to meet 
at Brussels, but the Germans objected 
to this and have declined to nominate 
two Germans to sit on the committee. 
Probably they will get together some- 
where in Europe within the next few 
weeks. 

The American members were selected 
by Owen Young, chairman of the recent 
conference, and his colleague, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Both Messrs. Reynolds 
and Traylor were once farmer boys. Mr. 
Reynolds studied law, attracted the at- 
tention of George F. Baker, the New 
York financier, and rapidly reached a 
position of power in financial circles. 
Mr. Traylor has lived all his life in the 
west, where he was a cowboy and a 
country school teacher. Step by step he 
rose through clerical jobs to the presi- 
dency of small-town banks, and finally 
to Chicago. He has been president of 


REYNOLDS 


the American Bankers’ Association. 











No Parole for Sinclair 


“MILLIONAIRES never go to prison” 


was a common. expression a few . 


years ago. Many people are cynical about 
justice, believing that the poor man bears 
the brunt of law enforcement and that 
any criminal with money enough can 
escape punishment by hiring clever law- 
yers. There is, unfortunately, a good 
deal of truth in this, But last spring 
two millionaires did go to prison. They 
were Harry F. Sinclair, the oil magnate 
whose shady dealings in the famous Tea- 
pot Dome case defrauded the Govern- 
ment for so many years, and Henry Ma- 
son Day, his business associate.  Al- 
though he was acquitted of criminal con- 
spiracy in his second trial, Sinclair was 
convicted’ of contempt of the Senate for 
refusing to testify in the Senate investi- 
gation of the case and of contempt of 
court for hiring private detectives to 
shadow the jury and attempt to bribe 
them in his former trial. He was sen- 
tenced to two terms of three and six 
months each, which he is serving simul- 
taneously in the District of Columbia 
Jail. Day is serving a four months’ sen- 
tence for the same jury-tampering. Sin- 
clair is allowed five days off each month 
for good behavior and will probably be 
released November 22. 

Last month Sinclair and Day petitioned 
the Department of Justice for commuta- 
tion of their sentences (immediate re- 
lease on parole) because the jail life was 
“injuring their health” and endangering 
their business interests. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell made a careful review of 
the whole case and then recommended to 
President Hoover, who has the power of 
commutation, that the petition be not 
granted. He is convinced the jury shad- 
owing was for corrupt purposes and can 
find no reason why their business in- 
terests should be given special considera- 
tion. Prison doctors have testified that 
their health is good. Sinclair has been 
working as an assistant in the jail phar- 
macy department, as he was once a drug- 
gist. The President, taking Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s advice, rejected the plea, and Sin- 
clair and Day must serve out their full 
sentences. To grant them clemency, he 
feels, would undermine the public’s con- 
fidence in the whole administration of 
justice. 

Echoes of the Teapot Dome case will 
be heard for a long 
time yet. On Octo- 
ber 7, Albert B. Fall, 
former Secretary of 
the Interior, from 
whom Sinclair ob- 
tained the corrupt 
leases, will go on trial 
for bribery in the 
same scandals. An- 
other friend of Sin- 
clair’s,s Harry M. 


THE JAIL 
AT 
WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Temporary home of a 
millionaire, Harry F, 
Sinclair, 
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Blackmer, an oil man who was the “missing 
link” in another phase of the Teapot dome 
case, fled to Paris five years ago and 
has refused ever since to come back to 
testify in court. He was also charged 
with contempt and has just been fined 
$60,000 by the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court, out of a sum of $100,000 in 
Liberty bonds which the Government 
seized in his safe deposit box. 

Col. Robert W. Stewart, former chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, who also refused to testify and 
was ousted from his job by vote of the 
stockholders through the influence _ of 
John D.~ Rockefeller, Jr., has gone to 
Europe to confer with Sir Henry Deter- 
ding, of the Royal Dutch Shell oil inter- 
ests, the greatest business rival of the 
Rockefellers. It is expected that Stew- 
art and Deterding will form a merger to 
fight the Standard Oil group for control 
of the world’s oil supply. 








Announcing the 
DRAWLET PEN 
PRIZES 


in the visual arts division 


Esterbrook Pen Company, makers of 
Drawlet (drawing and lettering) 
Pens, offer, in the annual Scholastic 
Awards, prizes worth more than 
$100. 

First prize, $25 cash. Second, $15 
cash. Third, $10 cash. There are 
25 fourth prizes—each a standard 
lettering set consisting of (1) a come 

lete assortment of Drawlet Pens, 
(2) Drawlet Ink, and (3) the latest, 
most complete book of instructions, 
designed by Mr. Andrew Szoeke. 
Each set worth $2.50. 

The medium used may be ink, 
show-card color, or paint, but sub- 
jects must be executed with draw- 
ing and lettering pens. These pens 
are especially suitable for lettering, 
designs, borders, silhouettes, outline 
drawings, posters, etc. 

“Pen Lettering,” a new book of 
instructions for using Drawlet Pens, 
contains many suggestions and ex- 
amples. Like Drawlet Pens 
themselves, it is on sale at 
stationery stores; price 50c, 
or send direct to the Ester- 
brook Pen Co., Camden, 
N. J., both for the book and 
for pens. 






THIS IS A 
DRAWLET 
PEN 


[™ has a specially shaped and turned 
point, making exactly the size and type of 
line you want (17 different styles.) It bas 
@ large, easy-to-clean, adjustable reservoir 
which regulates the flow of ink to the paper. 
It gives a clean, definite line—no wobbling: 
It is being used in school systems and by 
leading commercial artists everywhere, 
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: The Scholastic 


WHAT IS HAPPENING AROUND THE WORLD 





GENEVA—Briand Proposes 
**‘United States of Europe.’’ One of 
the most important ideas put forth at 
the present talkfest of the League of Na- 
tions (Schol., Sept. 21) is the proposal 
of Premier Briand of France for a 
“United States of Europe.” He has done 
more, perhaps, than any other man in 
Europe to heal the bitterness of the late 
war, and his part in building up the 
famous Pact of Paris with former Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg is well known. 
Europe is split up into many states, 
large and small, which have great in- 
terests in common, but which have al- 
ways acted as independent units. For 
instance, there are high tariff walls along 
most of the national boundaries. A ship- 
ment of grain traveling from Poland to 
Spain by rail must pass through three or 
four countries, each of which demands 
a customs duty. Briand’s idea, launched 
at a luncheon he gave to twenty-seven 
European foreign ministers or premiers, 
is rather vague as yet, but would cer- 
tainly mean some form of economic co- 
operation. As a first step several dele- 
gates proposed a tariff “truce” of from 
one to three years, during which no 
tariffs would be raised’ Such services 
as postage, coinage, health, railroads, and 
telegraphs are other matters that ought 
to be handled internationally. There 
might also be some form of political link 
in the proposed federation, but Briand 
took care to make clear that the inde- 
pendence of each nation would be pre- 
served. He insisted that the plan bore 
no threat, economically or otherwise, 
against the United States of America. 





Briand’s scheme was warmly welcomed 
by Dr. Stresemann and Mr. Henderson, 
the Foreign Ministers of Germany and 
England. A committee was appointed to 
study it and report at a future meeting. 
No one believes that the United States 
of Europe will come next week or next 
year, but it is a big idea that may grow. 

More likely to become facts in the 
near future are various proposals for 
strengthening the general crusade against 
war. The Covenant of the League dif- 
fers somewhat from the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact in the freedom it allows its mem- 
bers to declare war under certain condi- 
tions. England has now proposed that 
the League bring its laws up to date so 
that they agree with that pact. 

Another very important step is the 
announcement by Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany that they will soon 
sign the so-called “optional clause” by 
which they pledge themselves to accept 
compulsory arbitration eof all disputes 
between them by the World Court. This 
means that any differences as to their 
rights that might lead to war would be 
settled by the international judges at 
The Hague and the nations would stand 
by their decision. The question of 
whether the United States will join the 
World Court is discussed on page 21. 

Arthur Henderson also declared Brit- 
ain favors a plan for “insurance” 
against war which would provide loans 
from the Treasuries of the League na- 
tions to any country found to be the vic- 
tim of aggression by another. The 
threatened nation could borrow up to 
$250,000,000 at 8 per cent interest, and 





any country would think twice before it 
made a military attack against the com- 
bined financial resources of the world. 

The League Assembly elected three na- 
tions to fill the vacant seats on the 
League Council, for a period of three 
years. Poland was reelected; Jugoslavia 
succeded Roumania as the representa- 
tive of the “Little Entente”; and Peru 
takes the place of Chile for the Latin- 
American states. 


Q ITALY—Mussolini Gives Up Cab- 
inet Posts. Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, Dictator of Italy, has long been 
practically a one-man government. Like 
the old-time college professors who, in- 
steading of holding “chairs,” filled “set- 
tees,” he has held the ministries of For- 
eign Affairs, War, Marine, Aviation, 
Colonies, Public Works, Corporations, 
and Interior. Of course he had able 
assistants as wunder-secretaries in all 
these cabinet departments who did the 
routine work. 

When the Fascist Assembly, composed 
of the 800 highest ranking members of 
the party, met recently, Mussolini made 
the dramatic announcement that he would 
give up seven of the nine portfolios he 
held, retaining only the premiership and 
the Ministry of the Interior. He ap- 
pointed to these jobs seven trusted 
henchmen, most of whom had already 
been carrying the main burden of the 
post. Dino Grandi will be Minister of 
Foreign Affairs now; Italo Balbo Min- 
ister of Aviation; General Emilio De 
Bono, former Governor of Tripoli, Min- 
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ister of Colonies. All of them are young 
men, averaging less than 35 years of age. 

The shakeup is no index of more 
democratic leanings on the part of 
Il Duce. The Fascist doctrine, he de- 
clared, centers all power of the state 
in one person who must be master. If 
this is called a dictatorship, he is proud 
to acknowledge it. He will continue to 
control all major policies. Fascism, he 
said, has substituted for “Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,” the watchword of the 
French Revolution, a new trio of 
“Authority, Order, Justice.” The Pre- 
mier intimated that the Fascist Grand 
Council of 52 members will be reduced 
to concentrate the power still further and 
will become an integral part of the gov- 
ernment. 


PALESTINE—Britain Restores 

Order. Blood-drenched Jerusalem is 
uneasy despite a superficial quiet. With 
the coming of British troops in force 
who have driven the marauding Arab 
tribesmen back beyond the Jordan, the 
country is settling down to counting the 
cost of race prejudice. Minor skirmishes 
are still occurring. Sir John Chancellor, 
the British High Commissioner, issued a 
proclamation setting up special courts to 
deal with atrocities committed in the 
riots. A Parliamentary commission of 
inquiry with Sir Walter Shaw, a dis- 
tinguished judge, at its head, was ap- 
pointed by the British Government and 
sailed at once for the Near East. Jewish 
bodies all over the world, especially the 
Zionists, have presented stringent de- 
mands to the British, charging that the 
responsible officials were all away at 
the time of the outbreak and had neg- 
lected to provide adequate protection. 

Lord Rothermere, the influential news- 
paper magnate, is demanding editorially 
that Britain give up her mandates in 
Palestine and Iraq, as they can only get 
her into further trouble. He does not 
represent, however, the leading states- 
men of the present government. Eng- 
land is not eager to accept the mandates, 
but now that she has put her hand to the 
plough, she will not turn back. Lord 
Balfour’s famous declaration of 1920 
under which Britain pledged her support 
to the Jewish effort to reestablish their 
homeland in Palestine, has been reaf- 
firmed by Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb), 
the Labor Colonial Minister, and by 
Premier MacDonald. 

How to do full justice to both the 
Jews and the Arabs is a problem that 
will tax the wisest statesmanship. The 
Arabs resent Britain’s discrimination in 
favor of the Jews. They were promised 
a united Arabia during the war but were 
disappointed at the Peace Conference. 
Now there is unrest throughout the Arab 
principalities of Transjordania, Hedzas, 
Nejd, and Iraq, as well as in the wider 
Moslem world from Morocco to Ma- 
laysia. Above all else England fears 
the incitement of a “holy war.” 


MANCHURIA-—Situation Grows 
Tenser. A virtual state of war exists 


in the Far East, and almost daily raids, 
bombardments and skirmishes from both 
sides are occurring along the whole bor- 
der, 


particularly at Pogranichnaya 








(Schol., Sept. 21, p. 18). China has 
steadfastly refused to reappoint a Rus- 
sian manager for the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which the Soviets insist is the 
only condition on which they will agree 
to a further conference. The Russians 
have imprisoned all Chinese who live in 
Vladivostok and other Siberian cities. 
Both sides are trying to “save face” and 
are reluctant to undertake a major war. 


BOLIVIA—Prog¢gress in Chaco Dis- 

pute. Last winter two South Am- 
erican republics, the only entirely inland 
nations on the continent—Bolivia and 
Paraguay—trembled on the verge of war 
when outposts of their two armies 
clashed at some jungle fortresses (Scholl, 
Jan. 5, 1929). The dispute, a very an- 
cient one, is over the ownership of El 
Gran Chaco, a vast triangular wilder- 
ness between the Paraguay and Pil- 
comayo rivers. A Pan-American Arbi- 
tration Conference was meeting in Wash- 
ington at the time and formed a media- 
tion commission of neutral American 
states which began an investigation at 
once. 

This commission has now presented a 
proposal to the two pugnacious govern- 
ments by which Paraguay would be 
awarded the part of the Chaco region ly- 
ing south of the Rio Verde, which was 
the division proposed by President 
Hayes fifty years ago when he attempted 
to arbitrate the vexatious question. In 
return, Bolivia would secure Bahia 
Negra, a port on the upper Paraguay 
River, through which her trade could 
reach the Atlantic by way of Buenos 
Aires. The commission’s original task 
was merely to decide who was respon- 
sible for past year’s fighting, but it has 
now gone beyond this, persuaded Bolivia 
and Paraguay to renew diplomatic rela- 
tions, and is trying to settle the main 
territorial issue. Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh testified that it would be feasible 
to make an aerial survey of the Chaco 
as an aid to settlement. Further dis- 
puted points would be arbitrated by a 
board of five judges, two from each na- 
tion, and. one neutral chosen by agree- 
ment. But Paraguay is dissatisfied with 
the new terms and refuses to cede any 
territory to Bolivia beforehand. Com- 
munist agitators have stirred up resent- 
ment against the award and President 
Guggiari has placed Paraguay under 
martial law. Secretary Stimson is try- 
ing to persuade both governments to ac- 
cept the arbitration plan. 


JAPAN—New Premier Takes Office. 

In Japan the biggest political issue is 
Japanese relations with China. Under 
Baron Tanaka of the Seiyukai, or mili- 
tary party, the government has for the 
last two years pursued a policy of re- 
lentless antagonism to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government and has sought to 
obtain a stranglehold on Manchuria and 
the Shantung peninsula. There are many 
Japanese, however, who do not approve 
of baiting China, and lately the Minseito, 
or Liberal Party, grew strong enough 
to overthrow Premier Tanaka and to in- 
stall as Premier the Liberal leader, Yuko 
Hamaguchi. He has already adopted a 
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more concilatory policy toward China 
and has renounced all aggressive meas- 
ures against the mainland. 


AUSTRALIA—Politics ‘‘Down 

Under.”’ The two principal political 
parties of Australia, the Nationalists and 
Labor, are so evenly balanced that the 
turn of a hair may decide an important 
measure in the Federal Parliament. 
Stanley Bruce, the Prime Minister, had 
a backing of twenty-nine Nationalists 
against thirty-one Laborites, and main- 
tained himself in power only with the 
help of the small Country Party, an agri- 
cultural group. He is but 46 years old 
and the youngest premier of a British 
dominion. 

Labor problems have been the storm 
center of Australia’s politics for a gen- 
eration. A system of compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes by a dominion 
court was adopted years ago, although 
New South Wales and other states have 
attempted to deal with the problem in 
their own way. Despairing of enforcing 
the labor laws with this conflict of 
authority, Premier Bruce introduced a 
bill to abolish federal arbitration and 
to turn the power back to the several 
states. He was opposed ‘by the Labor 
Party and by a few Nationalists, espe- 
cially William M. Hughes, the war-time 
Premier, who was himself once a Labor- 
ite. By 35 votes to 34, this coalition de- 
feated Bruce and his abolition bill, and 
the Premier resigned. A general elec- 
tion will be held October 12, the second 
in one year. Labor may gain three or 
four seats but hardly enough to com- 
mand a majority. Australia has been 


troubled by many serious strikes in the 
docks, coal and shipping industries. But 
the compulsory arbitration law has failed 
to bring peace. 








isi sia ladle 
Sais a 


Prince Louis and his adopted daughter, 
Charlotte, leaving the Cathedral of Monaco 


MONACO—Princess Intercedes for 

Subjects. Monaco, the tiny prom- 
ontory on the south coast of France 
which contains the great gambling resort 
of Monte Carlo, has been for over a year 
threatening to revolt against its despotic 
ruler, Prince Louis II, one of the few 
remaining absolute monarchies in the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which is a complete revision 
of the old, is now ready after three years 
of preparation. Fifty countries and near- 
ly 6,000 authorities contributed to the 
work. The most recent events are in- 
cluded; in fact, the presses were stopped 
to include an article on the accord be- 
tween Italy and the Vatican. Henry 
Ford, George Bernard Shaw, Gene Tun- 
ney, and Lon Chaney are a few of the 
contributors. 

o 


Henry Ford will use all the garbage 
from Detroit and neighboring municipal- 
ities for the manufacture of grease, fer- 
tilizer and other by-products. Garbage 
in most American cities is wasted. A 
plant, for the purpose, which Mr. Ford 
plans to build in Detroit will mean a 
saving of millions of dollars. 


Al. Smith is planning the erection of 
the “world’s highest skyscraper,” as pres- 
ident of the Empire State, Inc. The 
building will be an 80-story office build- 
ing, on the site of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, soon to be torn down. 


Capt. Donald MacMillan, on his return 
from a voyage to Baffin Land, has a clue 
to a mystery left 400 years unsolved. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
Frobisher left five men on Kadlunarn 
Island for the purpose of protecting gold 
mines there. It was thought that: these 
men were killed by Eskimos, but Mac- 
Millan’s story proves that they made a 
boat and attempted to return to England. 
A shelter, together with relics, has been 
found on one of the islands in the Sound. 


The mummy of Cleopatra, the famous 
Egyptian queen, has at last been given 
a fitting resting place. It was brought 
to Paris by Napoleon and has since been 
in the cellar of the French National Li- 
brary. This underground room had a 
bad effect on the mummy, and it was 
decided to bury it in the gardens of the 
library. 
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This 
Finley of McCon- 
Northwestern 


Only 13 years old and a college freshman! 

young prodigy is Harold M. 

nelsville, Ohtwo, who enrolled at 
University last month. 


Nearly $12,000 in private contributions 
has been added to a $10,000 appropriation 
by Congress for a statue of Albert Gal- 
latin, Secretary of the Treasury from 
1801 to 1814. His statue will stand be- 
side that of Alexander Hamilton on the 
steps of the Treasury. Building. 


Roger Babson, statistician, says that 
a “crash” of the stock market is inevit- 
able. “More people are borrowing and 
speculating than ever before, and unless 
investors get out of debt and reef their 
sails, the crash may be terrific.” 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, accompanied 
by his wife, started on a 7,000-mile trip 
to open mail service from Miami to 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiaria, and passenger 
service to Christobal, Canal Zone. 


The ZMC2, all-metal dirigible of the 
Navy, made its first cross-country voy- 
age from Detroit and was delivered to 
the Naval air station at Lakehurst. The 
“Tin Bubble” has a capacity of 200,000 
cubic feet of helium gas; is powered by 
two Wright Whirlwind motors; can car- 
ry a crew of four, with 1,000 pounds of 
provisions or ammunition; and has a 
cruising range of 1,200 miles. 


President Hoover proclaimed the week 
of October 6 as “Fire Prevention Week” 
and requested a nation-wide observance 
of the campaign against fire losses. 


Illiteracy is declining rapidly through- 
out the world. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion reports a drop from 20 to 6 per cent 
in the United States since 1870; and in 
China, Japan, and the Philippines there 
is also great improvement. 


The G. A. R. voted down a resolution 
for a proposed reunion of the soldiers 
of the North and South, although the 
resolution had been approved by Presi- 
dent Hoover and thirty-one States. A 
New Jersey veteran voiced the general 
feeling of the 63rd National Encampment, 
when he said, “They were wrong back 
in 1861, and when they admit they were 
wrong, and not until then, will we join 
with them.” 

o} 


Toscanini, director of La Scala Opera 
House in Milan, after forty years of 
service has retired and will devote him- 
self chiefly to orchestra conducting with 
the New York Philharmonic Society. 
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Baltimore seams its 200th. birthday. cele- 
bration September 12, with a~ parade 
watched by 200,000 persons. Oné of ‘the 

many features was the releasing’ of 500 
carrier. pigeons, bearing messages of in- 
vitation and greetings to other cities and 
towns. The anniversary of the-Fort-Mc- 
Henry Battle and the writing of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner was also. observed... 


The National City Bank, aiseady the 
largest in the western hemisphere, com- 
pleted a merger with the Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company which will have a 
combined capital of . $2,386,000,000.  dis- 
placing the Midland Bank of London as 
the world’s largest financial. institution. 


An organization patterned on the now 
prospering “book clubs” has been formed 
to select the “play of the month” for its 
patrons in New York. It is called 
“Play-choice.” 








W orld Happenings 
(Continued from page 23) 
world (Schol., Jan. 19, 1929). Louis is 
an old man who lives in Paris and takes 
no interest in his subjects, while the 
state’s affairs are mismanaged by the 
corrupt ring that runs the Casino. The 
exasperated Monegasques, as they are 
called, finally sent an ultimatum to the 
Prince that unless their demands for a 
more efficient and democratic government 
were met, they would revolt and estab- 
lish a republic under French protection. 
They meant business, though Louis, like 
a famous other Louis, refused to believe 
it. But his only daughter, the young 
Princess Charlotte, listened to their pleas 
with sympathy. Getting up from a sick- 
bed with her life in danger, she rushed 
to Marseilles to persuade her father of 
the justice of their demands. After much 
hemming and hawing, he decided that 
half a loaf was better than none, and 
agreed to grant a new constitution, with 
a council elected by popular vote, finan- 
cial control of Monte Carlo, and modern 
public utilities for the whole community. 


a 

















Travelers who like expositions are this year 
thronging to Spain where are gathered colorful 
exhibits to adorn elaborate palaces and plazas. 
In Seville is the Ibero-American Exposition, dis- 
playing Hispanic culture and art; im Barcelona 
ts the Barcelona Exposition of Arts, Industry 
and Commerce. Above is a magnificent avenue 
of fountains at the Barcelona show. 
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MEXICO—Presidential Election 

Nears. Emilio Portes Gil, who was 
elected last fall provisional President of 
Mexico for one year, following the as- 
sassination of General Alvaro Obregon, 
will surrender his office soon to the win- 
ner of the approaching general election 
on November 17. The nominee of the 
Revolutionary Party, who has the sup- 
port of the Administration, in Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio. He is opposed by Jose 
Vasconcelos, of the anti-Reelectionist 
party. The campaign has been unusual- 
ly peaceful for Mexico. Former Presi- 
dent Calles, “strong man” of Mexico, 
and General Andreu Almazon, military 
hero of the recent Escobar rebellion, have 
left the country for a rest. Some bullets 
were fired at Candidate Vasconcelos at a 
campaign rally, but President Gil be- 
lieves that his successor will be chosen 
peaceably by a constitutional ballot with- 
out the usual rioting, revolution and blood- 
shed. 


1 RUSSIA—Americans to Build 

Model City. With almost the 
speed of the genii in Aladdin’s lamp, 
Russia is to have a new model industrial 
city with a population of 100,000, where 
the largest automobile plant in Europe 
will ultimately turn out 500,000 Ford 
cars and trucks a year. The Austin 
Company of Cleveland, skilled industrial 
engineers, have contracted with the 
Soviet Government to build the city in 
fifteen months, at a cost of about $50,- 
000,000. As a compliment to the Ameri- 
can builders, it may be named Austin- 
grad. 

Russian engineers, calculating it would 
require nearly four years to build the 











The new Premier of 
Japan, Yuko Ham- 
aguch, with mem- 
bers of his family. 
L. to_R., sitting): 
rs. Teiko_Kitada, 
daughter; Master 
Motoyuk Ki tada, 
grandson; Yoko 
Hamaguchi, -P re- 
mier; Miss Kuniko 
Adla, _granddaugh- 
ter; Shigeo Aida, 
grandson; Mrs. Nat- 
suko Hamaguchi, 
wife of the Premier, 
and Mrs. Naoko 
Ha ucht, daugh- 
ter-in-law. (Stand- 
ju) : A aa 
ter, and Mrs. 


suke A ide, 
ter-in-law. 


city, were astounded by the Austin Com- 
pany’s guarantee to be through in less 
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than half that time. Surveying of the 
area, twenty-five square miles, is now 
under way. Soon, Russian workmen will 
be supervised by Austin engineers in 
building model workmen’s homes, 
schools, theatres, clubs, parks, recrea- 
tional centres, streets, sewers, railroads, 
terminals, warehouses, and docks, beside 
the great automobile plant itself. The 
Soviets intend the city to be the cleanest 
and most orderly in the entire Soviet 
Union. 

The building of Austingrad is but a 
part of an impressive “Five Year Econ- 
omic Program” of industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion initiated last year by 
Dictator Josef Stalin. By 1933 Russia 
hopes to be entirely self-supporting and 
independent of the outside capitalistic 
world. Within one year the Soviet 
Union’s industrial production has actual- 
ly increased 24 per cent. 
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In connection with sponsoring the Scholastic Award on 
Water Colors and Crayons, The American Crayon Company 
has its American Art Aid Service Department now prepar- 
ing material which will be invaluable to. those desiring to 
sine recognition and success in.this contest. 











Live, helpful ideas and the services of the manufacturer are 
a part of the quality of “Old Faithful” School Art materials. 
ese play a most important part in prize-winning results. 









Among these materials are: 





“Prang” Water Colors 


“Prang” Tempera Colors 


“Crayonex” Wax Crayons 


“Crayograph” Pressed Crayons 


“Pastello” Pastel Crayons 


(All Made by The American Crayon Company) 


Your dealer should carry “Old Faithful” School Art Materials, If not we 
will be glad to give you the name of our nearest distributor. 


THE AMERI€AN | 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 


"Old Fosthtul” 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 130 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST.° 


CRAYON COMPANY 


728°828 HAYES AVE..SANDUSKY: OHIO 
.DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICI 
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“THE BEST PLAY I EVER SAW” 
A New Contest 


AUDE ADAMS in “Peter Pan,” John Barrymore as “Hamlet,” or the 

marvelous characterization of the old porter by Emil Jannings in 
“The Last Laugh”? Which of these or what other play stands out in 
your mind as the high point of your dramatic experience? Somewhere, 
sometime, you got the thrill of your life when the walls of some darkened 
i theater fell away and you sat unconscious of anything but the moment 
| of human ecstasy or woe you shared with the actors on the stage or screen 
i before you. What was that play? Who were its characters? What made 
it interesting or great as literature? Why did you feel so strongly its 
dramatic force? What were the methods by which the author, the pro- 
ducer, the stage designer, and the actor collaborated to produce that 
moving unity? 

The Scholastic will conduct this year a monthly contest for the best 
essays not over 500 words long on the subject, “The Best Play I Ever 
Saw.” Any high school student is eligible to compete. The essays should 
not be a synopsis of the plot of the play. They should not limit themselves 
to the work of the star. But they should be a well-rounded review of the 
total effect the play made upon you, considering such questions as those 
mentioned above. 


Because of the fact that students in small-town or rural high schools 
seldom have an opportunity to see good plays on the legitimate stage, 
contestants will be permitted to choose motion pictures for their subjects. 
But those who have had experience with spoken drama are urged to write 
about the best stage plays they have seen. 


For the best essay on this subject received each month and published, 
The Scholasticwill award a prize of $5.00. Remember the word limit— 
500. The first contest will close October 15 and results will be published 
in the November 2 issue. Address Drama Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Not Yet in World Court 
(Concluded from page 20) 
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membership. President Hoover will 
therefore recommend it to the Senate for 
ratification in December. It would be 
sure of passage were it not for the fact 
that there are many Americans who fear 
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Nations, and while the Court is not a 
direct part of the League, it is closely tied 
up with it. The World Court judges are 
elected by the Assembly of the League. 

The Hearst papers, which represent this 
“irreconcilable” wing of public opinion, 
have opened a_ strenuous campaign 
against the Root plan, contending that 
Root and Stimson are the catspaws of 
tricky European diplomacy. The ma- 
jority of the senators and of the people 
in general, however, appear to feel that 
the United States cannot permanently 
refuse to cooperate with other nations in 
establishing world-wide legal institutions 
that are essential to peace. In the near 
future The Scholastic will publish a 
complete debate outline on the question: 
“Shall the United States join the World 
Court on the Root Plan?” 


Packers Want Chain Stores 

Fa four great packing houses of the 

United States, Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, and Wilson, like many other big 
businesses, are prohibited under the 
Sherman Law from forming combina- 
tions or “trusts” that would hamper free 
competition in trade. In 1920 the Gov- 
ernment secured what is called a “con- 
sent decree” against them which forbade 
them to engage in retail selling of their 
meats and other food products. Now, 
however, the packing houses, feeling the 
pinch of the great chain store grocery 
systems, would like to establish their 
own retail stores and have asked Attor- 
ney General Mitchell for permission to 
start a line of chain stores from coast 
to coast to handle fresh meats, dairy 
products, and general groceries. If this 
is allowed it will be a very important 
change of policy for the Government, 
and other types of business will probably 
try to establish similar chains. 

The packers have asked President: 
Hoover’s opinion about it, and also that 
of the Department of Agriculture, which 
oversees the live stock industry. Farm 
organizations have said that they would 
not object if the restrictions were taken 
off the packers. The American Whole 
sale Grocers’ Association, however, 
voted unanimous opposition to modify- 
ing the packers’ decree, for it would 
undoubtedly make big inroads on the 
established grocery and meat market 
business. 


“T.R.’’ Jr. to be Island Governor 


OLONEL Theodore Roosevelt, still 

“young Teddy” although now 42 years 
old, has been appointed Governor of Porto 
Rico to succeed Horace M. Towner. Colonel 
Roosevelt has been Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and a candidate for Governor 
of New York. He has just returned with 
his wife and his brother Kermit from an 
exploring trip with an expedition of the 
Field Museum through the wilds of Indo- 
China. The party bagged more than forty 
large mammals and thousands of small 
animals, birds, and reptiles. Among the 
rare ones were a giant panda, a species 
of white bear almost extinct; several blue 
sheep ; nine golden monkeys; and a bark- 
ing deer, the samba. On the return trip 
Colonet Roosevelt studied Spanish to equip 
himself for his new job. He will Step into 
a troublesome political situation in Porto 
Rico. There is a strong agitation for in- 
dependence from the United States. 
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The Poet of an Empire 


(Continued from page 11) 





was the epic, a long narrative reciting 
deeds of heroes and the help of deities. 
As a model he had the old Greek epics 
of Homer and for material the stories 
he had heard and read about the first 
men who had come to Italy and built 
up the Roman power under the guid- 
ance af gods who were models of 
manly conduct to them. These first 
Romans, the legends said, were led by 
a hero named Aeneas from the de- 
stroyed city of Troy in Asia Minor. 
The epic was named Aeneid after him. 

First the poet described the hardships 
of Aeneas and his men in reaching 
Italy: how they left their own city in 
flames and sought homes successively 
in Thrace, Crete, and Epirus, but were 
always directed by the gods to sail far- 
ther westward; how a great storm 
forced a landing in Northern Africa, 
where a generous queen, Dido, offered 
to share her throne with Aeneas, whom 
the command of the deities sent on to 
Italy; how elaborately the hero cele- 
brated his father’s memory with ath- 
letic contests in Sicily; how upon land- 
ing in Italy near Naples he bravely 
visited the Land of the Dead to see 
his father and was rewarded by a 
vision of the greatness Rome was des- 
tined to attain; how he fought the 
tribes that held Italy, the savage Latins 
and Rutulians; how the Fire God made 
superior weapons for Aeneas; how 
Evander and the great Etruscan fighters 
became his allies against the native 
leader, Turnus; how the fair warrior- 
maid Camilla opposed him in vain; and 
how at last Aeneas conquered Turnus 
in single combat and won Italy for his 
descendants. Minor stories galore are 
woven among these legends with such 
skill that readers of the Aeneid for two 
thousand years have debated which 
were superior, the main narrative or 
the incidental stories. ‘ 

Through all of these twenty centuries 


the fame of Virgil has grown. His 
epic »met the -immediate popularity 
which the Emperor had wished and 


was a mighty factor in giving Romans 
that pride in their power which kept 
it vigorous for centuries. First the 
poet of a nation, Virgil had grown into 
a poet of all nations. The imaginative 
Middle Ages considered him a prophet 
and even a magician; the erudite 
Renaissance found in his poetry every 
kind of perfection and the highest 
model of literature. The busy modern 
world sees his work as a storehouse of 
ancient lore and an inspiring guide to 





devotion, philosophy, patriotism and 
literary excellence. 
Virgil has been an_ inspirational 


guide to men of learning from his own 
day to this: poets from Dante to Ten- 
nyson, scholars from Pliny to Lord 
Bryce, churchmen from St. Augustine 
to Cardinal Newman, statesmen from 
Marcus Aurelius to Mussolini. 

The unanimous interest among all 
nations in the anniversary of his birth 
is evidence of the high regard of mod- 
ern readers for this two-thousand-year- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Grave Disorders in Cuba 


QTCaIES have been leaking out of the 
island Republic of Cuba for a long time 
that all is not well with “the Pearl of the 
Antilles.” When the Pan-American Con- 
gress was held at Havana last year, and 
President Coolidge made a personal trip to 
address it as the guest of President 
Gherardo Machado, the country seemed 
prosperous and tranquil on the surface. 
But newspaper men heard dark tales. 
Now the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States Senate has before it 
a resolution demanding an investigation of 
political and economic conditions in Cuba 
and charging Machado with a kind of dic- 
tatorship that would make Mussolini and 
Primo de Rivera blush. The charges in- 





PRESIDENT MACHADO 


clude such grave matters as assassination, 
confiscation of property, profligate ex- 
travagance that has bankrupted the gov- 
ernment, high-handed suppression of free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly, use of 
armed forces to crush every semblance of 
revolt or opposition, illegal elections, and 
farcical courts of justice. Opposing sen- 
ators in the Cuban Congress are said to 
have been bribed with concessions in the 
national lottery amounting to $30,000 a 
year each. A recent event which has done 
much to bring these conditions to light is 
the case of Joseph E. Barlow, an Amer- 
ican business man in Cuba, who alleges 
that he was deprived of valuable property 
in Havana by the Cuban government. He 
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was arrested and imprisoned and was only 
released through pressure by his friends 
on the American State Department to in- 
tercede with Machado. Cuban officials deny 
these charges and say that Barlow’s case 
will be settled by due process of law. But 
he is not the only American who has had 
similar experiences. 

The special interest of the Cuban situa- 
tion for us arises from the fact that Cuba, 
almost within sight of our shores, was es- 
tablished as an independent republic 
through the efforts of the United States. 
After centuries of Spanish tyranny over 
the Cuban colony, America went to war 
with Spain in 1898, and after the victory 
proved her unselfish intentions by giving 
Cuba her freedom. She retained a string 
on Cuba’s conduct, however, by means of 
an amendment to the army appropriation 
act of 1901 called the Platt Amendment, 
which retained for the United States the 
right to intervene in Cuban affairs if her 
financial or political conditions were not 
such as to provide protection to Cuban 
and American citizens. Cuba’s economic 
life depends almost entirely on the cane 
sugar industry, which is largely owned or 
financed by American capital. The pro- 
posed raising of the tariff duty of Cuban 
sugar in the new tariff bill has caused 
much unrest and depression in Cuba. 

Under this virtual protectorate, Cuban 
presidents have risen and fallen, and the 
United States has twice intervened to set- 
tle minor revolutions. Machado has been 
in office a long time. According to the 
Cuban constitution, the presidential term 
shall be for six years only. But when his 
term expired last year, Machado rushed 
through his controlled Congress an “emer- 
gency electoral law” to increase the terms 
of the senators and representatives and to 
allow him to succeed himself. In an un- 
constitutional election last November, he 
was continued in office for another term 
of six years. These acts violate the elec- 
toral code set up for Cuba by General 
Enoch Crowder, former Ambassador to 
Cuba. 

President Hoover has just sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the name of Harry 
F. Guggenheim of New York to succeed 
Noble B. Judah as Ambassador to Cuba. 
Mr. Guggenheim is a member of the fa- 
mous zinc family and has devoted himself 
unsparingly to the development of aviation 
through his Guggenheim Foundation, of 
which Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is di- 
rector. The appointment indicates the 
future importance of air routes in the Carib- 
bean region. The Senate Committee, how- 
ever, has held up the Guggenheim nomina- 
tion, believing that a special envoy skilled 
in diplomacy should be sent to Havana 
to probe the present disorders. Secretary 
of State Stimson will appear before the 
committee, and a policy will be discussed. 
The senators are opposed to another inter- 
vention under the Platt Amendment, but 
are unwilling to see Cuba suffer further. 





(In a forthcoming issue of The Scho- 
lastic a debate will be published on the 
question of abolition of the Platt Amend- 
ment, which has been often proposed.) 
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1 ne ‘See Oregon trail blazer, 
reached Portland, having crossed the 
plains by ox team, 1852. He died last year 
(1928). 

Walk in the Autumn woods. Gather 

nuts, pine cones, bittersweet, red oak 
leaves. 
General William C. Gorgas, who 
cleaned up the Canal zone, born, 1854. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th U. S. Pres- 
ident, born, 1822. 
Chester A. Arthur, 21st U. S. Pres- 
ident, born, 1830. 
Edgar Allan Poe ended 
a turbulent life, 1849. 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
started the great Chi- 
cago fire, 1871. 

Alaska sold to the 

by Russia, 1867. 
10 China celebrates her Independence 

Day. 


Con Ole 





United States, 





l C olumus 
Day. “Sail 
on, sail on!” 
1 Mollie 
Pitcher, 


heroine of Mon- 
mouth, born, 1744. 


the great Latin poet, 





was 


1 Virgil, 


surrendered at York- 


er’s Ferry, 1859. 
Island, 1842. 

Sir Christopher Wren, great Eng- 
21 town from the heart of Africa, 1877. 
9 9 Franz Liszt, composer of Hungarian 
on his way round the world, 1520. 

Irish Free State constitution adopted 
Agincourt fought on St. 

“marched 

to vig 1922. 


born 2000 years ago, 70 B. C. 
16 John Brown made his raid on Harp- 
1 8 First submarine telegraph laid be- 
tween New York and Governor's 
1 Cornwallis 
town, 1781. 
20 lish architect, born, 1632 
Henry M. Stanley arrived at Cape 
Edison gave light to the world 50 years 
ago this day. 
rhapsodies, born, 1811. Magellan 
entered the straits now bearing his name 
9A, First telegraph line to California 
opened, 1861. 
25 by the Dail Eireann, 1922. Battle of 
Crispin’s Day, 
1415. 
9 Mussolini and his Fascists 
OTs the “Rough 
Rigo born, 1858. 


First shot fired by Amer- 


ican 
1917, 
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troops in France, 
John Keats, poet of nightingales and 
beauty, born, 1796. 


3 Hallowe’en. Luther 

nailed his 95 theses 
to the church door at. Wit- 
tenberg, 1517. 
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BRAIN TEASERS from 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


(Answers will be published in the October 
19 issue) 











(I.) What Famous American 
Said This? 

_ “We must all hang together or as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 

. “Go West, young man, go West.” 

“Too proud to fight.” 

“I know not what course others may 

take, but as for me, give me liberty 

or give me death.” 

“The world will little note nor long 

remember what we say here, but it 

can never forget what they did here.” 

“Sir, I would rather be right than be 

President.” 

“T do not choose to run.” 

“Let us have peace.” 

“Millions for defense but not one 

cent for tribute.” 

10. “That among these are life, liberty, 

and the pursuit of happiness.” 


(II.) Hidden Presidents 


Queen Elizabeth and her favorite, Lord 
Essex, have used the names of fifteen presi- 
dents of the United States in the nonsense 
dialogue which follows. One of them is 
printed in italics. Find the remaining 
fourteen, 

“Madam,” said Lord Essex, turning from 
his jacks on the green, “All Sebastopol 
knows that caviar is not made from salmon 
roe. 

“Stay, Lord Essex,” said Queen Eliza- 
beth in her best style replying, “Poor Rich- 
ard,.ingenuous as he was, never reached 
such depths as these.” 

Essex, groaning, ran to the pier, ceased 
to think of home and hearth, urging, “Alas, 
I am so mad I so nearly lost my sugar 
fields, those in far Cathay especially, that 
after all Your Majesty must pardon me 
even for not washing tonight.” 
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Reading List on Greece 


Every school should have a wall map 
of Greek lands. An excellent one is W. L. 
Westermann’s Map of Ancient Greece 
(Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago). Maps in Vol. 5 of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History will be found use- 
ful. Students may buy McKinley’s Out- 
line Map Nos. 115a, 130a, or 131b (Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia). 

The most important books in the follow- 
ing list are indicated by an asterisk. 

*Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Dut- 
ton, 1917. 

Halliburton, R. The Glorious Adventure. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1927. (A modern romantic traveler in 
Greece.) 

*Holdt, H., and von Hofmannsthal, H. Pictur- 
esque Greece. Architectural Book Publishing 


Co. 

Ibanez, V. B. Mare Nostrum. Dutton, 1919. 
(A novel of modern times, with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as a background.) 

*Neubigin, M. I. The Mediterranean Lands. 
Knopf, 1924. 

*Semple, E. H. American History and Geo- 
graphic Conditions. Houghton Mifflin, 1903. 
Semple, E. H. Influences of Geographic Environ- 

ment. Holt, 1923. 

Symonds, J. A. Studies 4 the Greek Poets. 

. (Chapter XX in Vol. 2) Harper 
Vidal de la Blache, P. Principles of Human 
Geography (translated by M. T. Bingham). 
Holt, 6. 

*Zimmer: rn, A. 7, Greek Commonwealth. 
Oxford, 1524." “(Part I “ 


Additional Reading List 


The following list of general books use- 
ful throughout the series was omitted 
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from the list in the September 21 issue “Te. °c. Greek Physical Education. Cen- 
ury, 
(page 26) for lack of space. “Fowler, H. N. and Wheeler, J. R. _ Greck 
Baikie, J- W. The Sea Kings of Crete. Black, Archaeology. American Book Co., 1909. 


. Anderson, W. J., Spiers, R. P., and Dinsmoor, 

Bury, J. B. etc. The Gunioiiigs Anéient His- W. B. The Architecture of Ancient Greece. 
tory. Vols. 4 and 5. Scribner, 1927. 

Bates, H. The Odyssey of Homer. Harper, “Cus E. A. Six Greek Sculptors. Scribner, 
1929. (A new translation). 1909. 

Weller, C. H. Athens and Its Monuments. Mac- *Richter, G. M. A. Handbook of the Classical 


millan, 1924. Colle the Met ltt M 
Atherton, G. The Immortal Marriage. Boni New a he reranewen arenes 

and Liveright, 1927. (A modern novel). *Norwood, G. Greek Tragedy. Methuen, 1920. 
Davis, W. S. The Victor of Salamis. Mac- a, A. Greek Religion. American Book 


millan. (A modern novel). 1910. 
Crawley, R. C. Thucydides’ History of the Pel- *Zielincki, T. The Religion of Ancient Greece. 
oponnesian War. Dutton, 1912. (Every- Oxford, 1927. 
man’s Library). *Gayley, C. M. Classic Myths. Ginn, 1911. 
Mitchison, N. Cloud Cuckoo Land. Harcourt, *Sedgwick, W. T., and Tyler, H. W. A Short 
" Brace, 1926. (A modern novel). History Science. Macmillan, 1917. 
Gulick, C. B. The Life of the Andiout Greeks. *Jowett, B. our Socratic Dialogs... Oxford, 
Appleton, 1923. 1924. 
Van Hook, L. ie Greek Life and Thought. — W. D. W. The Five Great Philosophies 


Columbia, 192 of iife-. so > 1911. 

Mackail, J. W. Select Epigrams from the Bakewell, M. Source Book of Ancient 

rs Greek Anthology. Longmans, 1923. Philoso; Py. — 1909. 

a K. J. Schools of Hellas. Macmillan, Leonard, Socrates, Master of Life. Open 

court, 

Livingstone, R. W. The Legacy of Greece. Ox- *Dickinson, " 4% The Greek View of Life. 

Ff ford, 1924. Doubleday, Page, 1927. 

Glover, T. R. _ Democracy in the Ancient *Livingstone, *R, W. The Greek Genius and its 
World. Macmillan, 1927. Meaning to Us. Oxford, 1915. 

Fowler, W. W. The City State of the Greeks *Cooper, L., (edited by) The oa Genius and 
and Romans. Macmillan, 1907. its Influence. Yale, 1917 








COOL JUDGMENT 


VS. 


HASTY COUNCIL 


When drum beats of war stirred the nation more than a 
decade ago, all eyes were turned toward Washington and 
Woodrow Wilson. Excitement ran high, faction was 
aligned against faction; hatred lifted its head and pre- 
pared to strike. It was then that President Wilson spoke: 


“One cool judgment,’ he said, ‘‘is 
worth a thousand hasty councils.”’ 


Reason prevailed. 


Much of the strength of the life 
insurance idea lies in the very fact that 
it survives the test of Cool Judgment. 
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Missie 


(Concluded from page 4) 
don’ want Jim to git none on em. No, my 
Gawd! Wait tell I git you clean. Den 
you kin mind em all you want.” 

When Killdee came home at dark, a 
queer, comical little figure stood by the 
hearth helping Rose cook supper. Mis- 
sie, after Rose had cleaned her. 

Every bit of wool had been clipped 
from her small head. The only garment 
she wore was one of Killdee’s own shirts. 
The sleeves were cut off the right length 
for the thin arms, and the neckband, lap- 
ped over and pinned together, hung awk- 
wardly. The child glanced shamefacedly 
at him when he threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. 

“Fo’ Gawd’s sake, Rose! Dis gal look 
like a skinned rabbit.” 

Killdee looked at Missie again and held 
his sides. Rose stood looking and laugh- 
ing too. 

“TI had to do em so, Killdee,” Rose ex- 
plained. “E was pure lousy. ’E dress 
was sewed on em. I cut off ebyting e 
had on an’ bu’nt em up. Den I clip ’e 
haid. Dat ol’ shu’t o’ you’ own been too 
ol’ fo’ patch any mo’. But de gal is clean. 
An’ Jim is pure crazy "bout em. ’E play 
so much ’e gone sleep by fus’ dark.” 

Killdee walked over to the hearth where 
Missie stood and put a hand on her shoul- 
der. How pitiful that poor little bare 
head was! He didn’t know just what to 
Say. 

“Nemmine, Missie,” he murmured, 
“You haih’ll soon grow back. I’m gwine 
to de sto’ nex’ Sat’day an’ I'll buy you a 
dress. A purty dress. An’ some o’ dese 
days I’m gwine buy you some shoes fo’ 
wear on Sunday, too.’ 

Missie could not look up. Two bright 
tears dropped on the clean white sand of 
the hearth. 

Killdee leaned and took. her hand and 
led her with him to.a chair. 

“Jim is gone to sleep, lil gal. I got 
to hol’ some kinder chillen een my lap. 
Lemme hol’ you a minute.” 

“No-suh,” Rose objected, “Missie ain’ 
no baby fo’ you to spile. Go git me a pan 
out de safe, gal. You too big fo’ set een 
Killdee lap.” 

Missie went to the safe and Killdee sat 
down in the doorway. He took out his 
pipe and lit it and smoked in silence. 

The day was gone. A slender, young 
moon guarded the evening star. Crickets 
chirped a few trial notes together. A 
cow bell jangled down in the pasture. A 
whippoorwill called uneath words. The 
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hot breeze that fanned his face blew the 
smoke from his mouth back into the 
cabin. 

A sudden weariness seemed to sap his 
strength. A feeling of loneliness darkened 
his heart. The fields out there, the woods 
beyond them, all lay quiet. Peaceful. 
Why could he not be so? Why must he 
always strive, struggle with something 
inside his heart! Rose didn’t understand 
No. 

His pipe was finished. Looking inside, 
he asked: 

“Whe’ is Missie gwine sleep, Rose?” 

“I gwine mek em a pallet on de flo’,” 
Rose answered cheerfully. “I got plenty 
o’ quilt.” 

When Missie was curled up on one 
folded quilt on the floor and covered over 
with another, she knew she must not let 
Rose and Killdee hear her crying. But 
when she thought of her Mother, of Sis, 
of all of them at home, her heart felt 
likely to burst with longing for them. 

Could she bear to stay here? When 
everybody got sound asleep, she’d get up 
and slip out of the door and go back to 
her mother. She wouldn't be afraid of 
the dark with Son. He’d go with her and 
keep anything from hurting her. 

But her clothes were burned up. Her 
hair was clipped off. She had nothing 
on but Killdee’s old shirt. She couldn’t 
let them see her like that. Not like that. 

Sobs wrenched her. She was afraid. 
Misery made her ache all over. 

Killdee leaned over her, patting her 
gently, saying: “Good night.” 

She slipped a hand into his big, warm 
one and held to it. If he would just stay 
here by her a little! 

“You mus’ dream a good dream to- 
night, lil gal. Dis is de fus’ night you 
sleep in dis house. All you dream’'ll come 
true,” he whispered. 

Missie looked at him and tried to smile. 
She would never be afraid of him any 
more. No. And if he wanted her, she'd 
stay here and try to be happy with Rose. 

“Do, Killdee,” Rose scolded. “Le’ de 
gal go to sleep.” 


Next morning Missie woke early. She 
tried to recall her dream. What was it? 
She couldn’t quite remember. But it was 
something pleasant. It seemed to be 
something about Killdee. 








The Poet of An Empire 
(Concluded from page 27) 
old poet. International committees have 
given five years to preparations for the 
celebrtion which is to take place in 
1930, a “Bimillennium Virgilianum.” 
Famous scholars of many nations will 
go on lecture tours to discuss Virgil; 
pageantry and plays will be given 
throughout the world. Steamships have 
been chartered to carry hundreds of 
American pilgrims to the places asso- 
ciated with Virgil, while other hundreds 
are preparing to celebrate in other ways 
at home. Schools and colleges will soon 
announce their plans for celebrations. 
One feature of the American Bimil- 
lennium will be the reading of the entire 
work of the poet Virgil in Latin. 
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An Outline of Criticism 
(Continued from page 7) 


what imported materials he discussed 
in his thesis, you would be reviewing 
the book. In other words reviewing 
a book is about the same thing, in re- 
lation to a book that reporting a fire is 
in relation to the fire. In each case 
you are given a description, and the 
writer’s personal ideas, about the truth 
of the book or the reasons for the fire, 
are not revealed. 

And what the reader of a book re- 
view wants to know is what the book 
is about, the extent of the ground cov- - 
ered—whether a iarge field is sketched 
in or a small field minutely analysed, 
for example—whether the book appeals 
to the general reader or to the expert; 
whether it is written in easy language 
or technical language; possibly who the 
author is and what his qualifications. 
Indeed any information that strikes you 
as important or interesting may be giv- 
en in a book review. But always re- 
member that the reader of your review 
has probably not yet read the book, 
and so never assume that he knows 
anything about it in advance. He is 
reading your review for information, 
very probably to find out whether it is 
going to pay him to expend money on 
the book. And your information should 
be accurate and comprehensive. 

Criticism is something else again. 
And in criticism there are two points of 
view from which one may work. We 
may call them criticism of the book 
and criticism of the subject-matter or 
thesis. Take our example, again, of a 
book on the tariff. As we have said, 
a descriptive report of the book would 
be a review. But a criticism of the 
book would not necessarily be a state- 
ment that the author was right or 
wrong in his views of the tariff. You 
might be writing for a paper whose 
readers were some of them protection- 
ists and some of them free-traders, and 
the editor might wish to maintain a 
neutral point of view. In that event 
you could still criticise the book. After 
giving an idea of what was in it—a 
review—you could go on to say whether 
the author covered the field in a logical 
and complete manner or whether he 
left out important and revealing data. 
You might say that, whether in fact 
the tariff were a good thing or not, the 
author had not argued logically. You 
might point out errors in his facts or 
statistics. You might say that his style 
was so clear and fresh that even an ap- 
parently difficult and dull subject had 
been made clear and interesting. You 
might say whether he wrote in a dry 
manner, thinking only of the statistical 
side of his subject or whether he had 
made a human interest story of the im- 
porting of this or that commodity into 
America. All that would be criticism 
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but it would be criticism of the book 
—not of the tariff idea. 

On the other hand, if you personally 
or if the paper for which you were 
writing, had a definite policy on the 
tariff question, you could defend, or 
attack, the author’s position as the case 
might be. 

Of course in most criticisms we find 
the two methods used together. And it 
is right to use them together provided 
that you know which is which and do 
not confuse the two points of view. 
For if you mix them you may do an 
injustice to your author. You can 
readily see that to condemn a man as a 
writer because you do not agree with 
his conclusions is unfair to him. To 
commend a badly written and illogical- 
ly worked out book to your readers just 
because you agree with its conclusions 
is unfair to them. 

But whatever you do you must re- 
member that you have a responsibility 
in the matter. Your author is seeking 
to tell the truth as he sees it, and you 
must be careful to understand him be- 
fore you condemn him or praise him. 
Especially you must remember that in 
all complex questions a great deal de- 
pends on definition. Your author may 
use a word in a certain sense and un- 
less you use the word in the same sense 
you cannot argue with him or about 
him. Suppose, for instance, you were 
reviewing a book on socialism and you 
wished to express disagreement with 
the author. It would never do merely 
to tell your readers that Socialism was 
a fallacious doctrine. For your intelli- 
gent readers would at once ask you 
what kind of Socialism this author was 
discussing—Marxian Socialism, Chris- 
tian Socialism, State Socialism, or un- 
diluted communism. And the upholders 
of these different doctrines are just as 
much apart and opponents in their 
thinking as the individualist is an op- 
ponent of communism. 

And here is a very important point 
that applies both to the sort of books 
just discussed and to works of literary 
art: always distinguish between what is 
said and the man who says it. To say 
Mr. Smith’s facts are wrongly inter- 
preted, or Mr. Smith has relied on 
statements which are not trustworthy, 
or Mr. Smith draws the wrong con- 
clusions from his facts—provided you 
give your reasons for so saying—is 
perfectly legitimate. To say, on the 
other ‘hand, Mr. Smith is untrustworthy 
or Mr. Smith misleads his readers, is 
not legitimate. It is at best impolite 
and at worst may be libelous. For no 
matter how much you and the author of 
a book disagree you are, it is to be sup- 
posed, both striving for the same end, 
to bear witness to the truth. And so 
your disagreement should always be a 
friendly one. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 








Why so depressed, Brown? 
The horrible cost of living, old chap: 


constant bills for materials, paint and 
shingling. 
What, house? 
No. Daughters. 
Oo 
“To the ends of the earth!” he exclaimed 
aloud, 


As he held her in pure delight, 
Then he drove her nose through a fleecy 
cloud 
And continued the record flight. 


_ First Stude—Did you ever take chloro- 
form? 
Second Stude—No; 


| 
Little Girl to Organ Grinder: “We don’t 
care much for your music, but mamma 
says if you'll come in and turn the ice- 
cream freezer for half an hour, she'll give 
you a quarter.” 


who teaches it? 


Rub: “I ain’t in favor of nothin’ Eng- 


Dub: “Not even the language, I see.” 


1c} 
Nephew—Thanks very much for the 
present. 
Aunt—Oh, that’s nothing to thank me 
for! 


Nephew—“That’s what I thought, but 
mother told me to thank you just the same.” 


Conductor—I’ve been on this train seven 
years. 

Passenger—That so? 
get on? 


Where did you 


Milly: It must be fine to be married to 
an author, dear! 

Betty: Not at all. The stories the av- 
erage man tells are hard enough to believe! 


“Ts there a good road between here and 
Bunkville?” asked the motorist. 

“Not if you’re going thar,” replied the 
native of Tumbleburg. “But if you're 
leavin’ the dump they all seem purty good.” 


“How’s that Briggs girl getting on with 
her singing ?” 

“Great! The neighbors are raising a 
fund to send her to Europe.” 

“Jove! I heard she couldn’t sing at all!” 

“She can’t!” 


“Name a_ liquid’ that 


Science teacher: 
won't freeze.” 
Student: “Hot water.” 


oO 
Jealous Maiden (to rival with skinny 
beau )—Well,. Mayme, I see you're planning 
to have a new feller. 
“Watcha mean, planning to?” 
“Well, I see you’ve got the framework!” 


He who laughs last is 
dumbest. 


usually the 





“I’m going to call my baby Charles,” 
said the author, “after Lamb, you know. 
He is such a dear little lamb.” 

“Oh, I'd call him William Dean,” said 
the friend, “he Howells so much.” 


co} 
Teacher: What is the best known na- 
tive American animal? 
Johnny: The hot dog 
1o) 
“T liked that young fellow you were with 
the other night, so I asked him to dinner 
this evening. Told him to drop around in 


his business clothes.” 
“Oh, father! He’s a lifeguard.” 


Irate Employer—Late again: 
ever done anything on time? 
Clerk—I bought a car on time. 


Teacher—“Punctuate this sentence: ‘Miss 
Jones, the beautiful young lady, walked 
down the street.’ ” 

Bright Student—“I’d make a dash after 
Miss Jones.” 

io} 


Judge—Whom did you macy? 

Swede—I married a wom 

Judge (loudly )—Well, a = did you 
ever know anyone that didn’t marry a 
woman ? 

Swede—Ya, my sister. 
man. 


have you 


She married a 












HALLOWEEN i 


New invitations, decorations, costumes, games, 
stunts, prizes! All the plans for a gala party 
with which to surprise your friends, It’s some- 
thing new from Dennison’s, and it’s free! 

And remember that no matter what kind of 
party you are planning, a gay evening at home, 
an afternoon children’s party, a festival for 
your churchorclubor school, youcan getevery- 
thing to make it a big success—crepe paper, 
decorations, place cards, novelties—at your 
local store where Dennison goods are sold. 

But send this coupon now for special plans 
for your Hallowe’en party. And why not the 
Hallowe’en Number of the Party Magazine at 
the same time—it’s only 25c. Also the Dennison 
book of Crepe Paper Costumes — 10c. 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 113-K 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send free, plans for our Hallowe'en Party. 
ili ack Lh tcndidbitiapianntsihedns 
Street or R.F.D. 


City State 
To get the Party Magazine (Hallowe’en Num- 
5 enclose 25c and check here........._.. 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
boo Check those you want end enclose 100 for each. 


~---Table Decorations 











~---Crepe Paper Costumes 
---.Children’s Parties ~..-Crepe Paper Flowers 
.---Money Making Parties ~---Sealing Wax Craft 
----Showers & Announcemen: --.-Weaving with Rope 
.---Decorating Halis @ Booths .-.-¥he Party Book ($1.00) 
----Complete Home Course in Crepe Pater Flower M aking $2.00 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
8ST. PAUL. BLNN. 















~---Course in Arts and Crafts for Home Decoration $2.00 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crauford 


A. Contests 

I. In the Book Department we learn that 
the Tabloid Book Review Contest is to be _con- 
tinued this year. Hundreds of students have, 
in former years, expressed th lves liently 
in short reviews. Read some of the reports 
made by others. Then in not more than seventy- 
five words record your own most significant con- 
clusions, and forward the result to the Book 
Editor. 

II, Order_a supply of the free book marks 
which are offered to those taking part in the 
Book Reading Contest, the notes which you take 
on these convenient markers will help you to 
remember that literary diet must be well bal- 
anced and of good quality. 

Ill. A three hundred word essay is long 
enough to permit freedom of expression, but not 
long enough to be burdensome. By all means 
enter the new drama contest! Writing on “The 
Best Play I Ever Saw’ will develop your criti- 
cal powers and heighten your enjoyment. 

B. An Outline of Criticism 

I. An Outline of Criticism is the first of two 
articles, both of which are worthy of thorough 
assimilation. This discussion of the — 
of literary criticism will help you to analyze 
hooks for the Tabloid Book Reviews and for the 
Best Play I Ever Saw Contest. Better still, if 
you make a practice of applying the principles 
here presented in a thoughtful sincere analysis 
of each book you read, you will develop an ever 
more pleasure-giving taste in literature. 

II bviously no one ever mastered the 
thought of an author without understanding- his 
words. Define proficiency, hackwork, legitimate, 
libellous, aesthetic, premises, criterion, sentimen- 
— criticism, as wu by the author. 

Ill. After you have thoroughly studied the 
article, try this little completion test. If it is 
necessary for you to refresh your memory, refer 
to the paragraph indicated. 

1. The worth of your criticism will depend 
primarily on—————— ) 

2. The first thing the critic does is te—————— 

3) 











3. Each of the two great classes of books 
is to be criticised in terms of-———— 

4. The first thing that we ask of books deal- 
ing with thought is that they be————(4 

What you need for the criticism of works 
of imagination is 

6. Imagination deals not only with fictional 
things but also———(6) 

7. You do not judge a work of art by check- 
ing up with other works of art, but by (7) 

8. e two points of view from which you 
may work in writing a criticism are———(10) 

9. A critic is justified in using 
methods together provided (12) 

Cc. “Missie” 
I. Analysis 

1. Could this story, like Ring Lardner’s 
Haircut, be told effectively in the first person? 
Give reasons for your position. 

2. How are we made to feel the supersti- 
tious nature of the character? 

3 Does the story have a climax? Would 
such a story have been improved by the intro- 
auction of an exciting incident? Explain your 
answer. 

4. Could the scene have been laid anywhere 
except on a southern plantation? 

5. The child, is afraid with Rose, Is Rose in- 
tentionally unkind? Do you feel satisfied with 
the author’s portrayal of Missie? of Rose? of 
Killdee? Are we made to live the lives of the 
people? 

6. Does this story make you want to read 
Julia Peterkin’s novels? Why, or why not? 
Il. Description, 

List the adjectives and other descriptive ex- 
pressions which make a person see Missie’s del- 
icate prettiness. Note the details chosen by the 
author as a proper setting for Killdee’s indefin- 
able loneliness. Are you careful when writing 
a description to make every detail contribute to 
the one impression you are trying to produce? 

III. Give a talk on American Dialects. Illu- 
strate by readings from dialect prose and poetry. 


D. Julia Peterkin and Plantation Life 


Would the mistress of a southern plantation 
such as Lang Syne have opportunity to observe 
anything beyond the external aspects of negro 
life? Explain. 2. Negro life on Lang Syne is 
little changed from that of the pre-Civil War 
period. May we expect this condition to con- 
tinue? 3. hich sentence explains Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s desire to know Negro life more deeply? 
How do you account for the present demand for 
books on or by Negroes? 

Read the suggestive article “Lang Syne’s Miss” 
which was published in The Bookman, June, 1929. 

ake a report on Prizes Offered for Excellence 
in Literature. Tell of the Nobel Prize, the high- 
est international prize; also of American prizes, 
the Pulitzer Prize, the O-Henry award, the New- 
bery Prize, the Harper Brothers Prize. 











E, The Poetry Corner 

L._ Interesting, both as a poet and as a man, 
is the distinguished Poet Laureate, Robert 
Bridges, whom we are privileged to meet in The 
Poetry Corner this week. In his boyhood he was 
fascinated by music and musical instruments. At 
Oxford he me noted as an athlete; he was 
stroke oar of the Corpus boat. He has always 
lived the busy life of a country doctor; yet in 
his old age he is still fresh in spirit, and is still 
making fruitful experiments in the technique of 
poetry. Mr. Lowe has mentioned the virtues of 
his poetry, virtues neither particularly exciting 
nor particularly ‘“‘modern.” A _ study of the 
poems selected for the Poetry Corner may enable 
us to understand his charm. A whole school of 
minor poets has been classed under the head of 
“Robert Bridges and his followers,” in the 
Encyclopedia of English Poets. 

II. Nightingales 

1. Why are nightingales sometimes spoken of 
as “conventional birds”? 2, r. Bridges more 
frequently writes of rooks than of nightingales. 
What does this suggest of his attitude? 3. Does 
the fact that there is no direct description of the 
bird’s song add or detract from your feeling of 
its extreme beauty? 

Compare Dr. Bridge’s conception in Nightin- 
gales with that of Shelley in To a Skylark, stan- 
zas 15-21. 

III. London Snow 

In an address read to an audience of Welsh 
workingmen, Robert Bridges once said: “What 
has led me to poetry was the inexhaustible satis- 
faction of form, the magic of speech, lying as it 
seemed to me in the masterly control of the 
material; it was an art which I hoped to learn.” 
London Snow well illustrate the poet’s crafts- 
manship. Note, too, that Dr. Bridges’ technique 
“know its place’; it is always the unobtrusive 
handmaid of the thought. 

s ‘. How many examples of alliteration do you 
nd? 

2. Does the poet succeed in translating into 
rhythm his feeling for the steady falling of the 
snow? 

3. Reais the meaning and appropriateness 
of the following expressions: r= inches seven, 
uncompacted lightness, crysta mound, white 
mossed wonder, past tale of number. 

If-you enjoy the spell of the snowstorm, read 
or reread Emerson’s The Snow Storm and Whit- 
tier’s Snow Bound, particularly lines 30-65. 

IV. A Passer-By 

Like a true Englishman, the Laureate loves 
the sea and its ships. Their beauty he always 
describes as seen from the shore. 

1. Is the picture of the ship clear and dis- 
tinct to ong mental eye? 

2. What evidences do you find that the poet’s 
description is not mere enumeration of details, 
that he senses not only the beauty of the scene, 
but the beauty behind as well? 


F. The Poet Who Inspired an Empire 


Many readers of The Scholastic are students 
of Latin. All are interested in the contribution 
of Rome to the English language and civilization. 
Dr. Stinchcomb’s interesting article suggests a 
cooperative project for the composition class, the 
writing of a pageant for the Virgil Bimillennium. 

Much library work will necessarily precede 
writing on such a project. Make class reports 
on Augutus, the Friend of Virgil, Social Con- 
ditions in the Time of Augustus, The Form and 
Spirit of Latin Poetry, Great Accomplishments 
Which Fired the Imagination of Virgil, Some 
Famous Roman Legends. 


For Social Study Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. A New Third Party 


What is meant by “third party?” Do we in 
this country have a third party in the same 
sense as in England? Do you know from your 
study of United States history of any parties 
other than our two so-called major parties which 
ever had any great effect? 

Make up a table of “third parties” in the 
United States beginning with the campaign of 
1844, using the following headings: Party; Cam- 
paigns; Beliefs or purpose; Leader; Accomplish- 
ment. ° 

Also report briefly on John Dewey, Zona Gale 
and W. E. B. Dubois, mentioning the important 
items in their lives, their beliefs and their ac- 
complishments. Give several planks in the plat- 
form of this new party. Have any of these 
ideas been advocated before? (See Stanwood 
History of the Presidency.) Would a third party, 
such as is found in England and on the con- 
a benefit conditions in this country? Ex- 
plain. 


Il. World Affairs 

a. From B select the item or items which are 
connected with or which explain items in A. 
Take the first item in A and read thfough B un- 
til you come to a statement that fity. Then take 
the second in A and do the same. Continue 


until all items in B are exhausted. To elimini- 
nate guesswork, two extra items have been in- 
cluded in A. These, naturally, cannot be 
matched. . 

_ A:—League of Nations; Briand; Italy; Pales- 
tine; Manchuria; Bolivia; Japan; Australia; 
Monaco; Mexico; Russia; Henderson; Spain; 
Chile; tu; World Court. 

B:—(1) United States of Europe; (2) Com- 
pulsory submission of disputes agreed to by the 
powers; (3) Geneva; (4) insurance against war; 
(5) elected to a three-year seat in the League 
Council; (6) premier resigns from seven of his 
nine cabinet posts; (7) China refuses to reap- 
point Russian manager for Chinese railroad; (8) 
the Chaco dispute; (9) new premier with more 
liberal policy towards China; (10) compulsory 
arbitration in labor disputes fails to bring peace; 
(11) Princess Charlotte aids liberals; (12) 
visional president retires from ice soon; (13) 
huge Ford plant in a “model” city; (14) Britain 
determined to restore order. 


Ill. Greek Civilization 

No additional questions or projects need. be 
added to those already given by the author. An- 
cient history classes should study them. How- 
ever they will be interesting to Civics classes, es- 
ae when considering the four elements— 
and, people, government, and ideals—which go 
to make up the 
IV. Virgil 

Why was the reign of Augustus called a “gol- 
den age?” Why did he wish a strong tristic 
epic to be written? Look up the social condi- 
tions of that time? Do you think that the or- 
dinary man read this epic? 

Vv. The British Premier’s Visit 

Prepare a floor talk on the life of Mr. Mac- 
Donald. Is the “Labor premier” a crude, un- 
cultured person? 

Compare the premiership of England with the 
presidency of the United States, as follows: (1) 
election, (2) term of office, (3) degree of re- 
sponsiveness to will of the people, (4) powers as 
to legislation administration, (5) general influe 
ence. 

What question brings him to this country? 
Could not, in your opinion, this matter be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily through the ordinary chan- 
nels? If so, then why this personal visit? 

What is meant by the 5-5-3 ratio? When and 
where was it established? What types of war 
ships were then omitted from consideration? Why 
did the three-power conference at Geneva in 1927 
fail? What man in this country has come be- 
fore the pote in this connection and claims he 
was partly responsible for this failure? What 
prdbe is now _on in Washington relative to his 
disclosures? What are Great Britain’s claims 
as far as cruisers are concerned? Those of the 
United States? % 

What is meant by “parity’? Has England 
made any concessions? When is the next con- 
ference scheduled? Where? Are the powers 
—t Why should all citizens be inter- 
ested ¢ 


VI. Affairs at Home 


a. No Parole for Sinclair. What is meant by 
parole? Contempt of court? Review the “Oil 
Scandals” with which Sinclair and former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fall were connected. Why 
was Sinclair sentenced to jail? What grave 
criticism of our courts will the refusal of parole 
tend to meet? Has Mr. Fall been tried? Ex- 
plain. From your study of United States his- 
tory can you mention any other members of our 
Cabinet who were involved in shady affairs? 
What _was their punishment? 

b. The Tariff. Why is the tariff called the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff? Where is the present dis- 
cussion taking place? What do the opponents of 
the bill expect the income tax returns of the 
various corporations mentioned will prove? Was 
the request for this information logical? What 
is a “bloc?” Mention several in the Senate? Is 
it natural for them to be formed? What does 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin threaten if the bill 
is to be rushed through? What is Hoover’s 
attitude on this tariff. 

c. The World Court. Why has the U. S. 
been against advisory opinions? How have our 
objections been met? ho must ratify these new 
proposals? Are Americans all in favor of: join- 
ing? Why? In your opinion would we sacri- 
fice much if we joined under the new conditions? 
What connections has Hughes with the court? 

.. Why are the packers not allowed to enter 
retail business? Why do they wish to do so? 
Who opposes this move? ? 

f. Give the main features of the “Bank of 
International Settlements.” Give the main steps 
in the evolution of this bank. What Americans 
have been appointed members? What are their 
qualifications ? 

. Trace the change in the South from an 
agricultural section to an industrial one. Are 
the cotton and other mills there comparable to 
those in the North? Prepare a floor talk on the 
recent troubles at Marion a Gastonia, North 
Carolina, and Elizabethton, Tennessee? Are the 
strikers foreigners? 


expression ‘‘My country.” 
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PRIZE 


*5 OOO: 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, World’s Largest Manufacturer of complete 
radio receivers, inaugurates its Educational Department with this im- 


portant Essay Contest for educators of all classes—on the subject— 


‘How Can the Radio be Used in Education?” 


Recocnizine the brilliant outlook for the use of ra- 
dio in education Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers 
of Majestic Radio, take this means of cooperating 
with all existing Educational Research Agencies in a 
nation wide search for the best ideas on the subject: 
“HOW CAN THE RADIO BE USED IN EDUCATION”. 
Among the more than eight hundred thousand teach- 
ers and educators there are thousands of ideas of 
practical and usable value. 


Everyone engaged in educational work is eligible 
to compete in this contest—Teacher, Principal, Su- 
pervisor, Superintendent, Professor, and President, of 
Public and Private Schools, Colleges and Universities. 

In order to permit the widest variety of suggestions 
and to encourage the greatest number of contribu- 
corsin special fields of education, four major divisions 
have been made. Four prizes of equal value are pro- 
vided in each division. The divisions are as follows: 


1— How Can the Radio Be 
Used in College or University 


“" Under this theme may be presented 


Education suggestions for the use of the radio 


in state college lecture courses, extension courses in various 
subjects, such as Home Making, Agriculture, etc.; char- 
acter education to parents and other forms of adult exten- 
sion work. 


2—"How Can the Radio Be 
Used in Secondary Education’ 


Under this theme is included all suggestions which relate 
to the curricula in secondary schools. 


3— ‘How Can the Radio Be 


Usedin=lementary Education 


For the purposes of this investigation the elementary school) 
is to include all grades up to and including the eighth. 


4—"How Can the Radio Be 


Used in Rural Education ‘insect 


ic suggestions for the one room and consolidated schools 
are especially desired. 


mer at no cost whatever. 


of second prize. 


Eminent Judges Secured 


The board of judges of the Majestic National 

Radio Essay Contest, consists of American Edu- 

cators recognized in their profession as outstand- 

ing leaders. They include: 

MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, former 
President, N.E. A.,and State Supt. of Schools 
in Colorado; 

P. P. CLAXTON, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, now Supt. of Schools in Tulsa, 

—t ORLISS PRESTON, Ex-President 

N.E. A., former State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Washington; 

JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Class Room Teachers, 
Grand Rapids; 

CORA WILSON STEWART, Chairman Natl, 
Illiteracy Commission, Washington. D. C. 

FLORENCE HALE, State Agent Rural Educa- 
tion for Maine; 

DR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Field Secreta: 
N. E. A., now Pres. Kent State Normal Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio; 

DR. WILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, 
Adanu; 

MINNIE JEAN NIELSON, former State Supt. 
Public Instruction of North Dakota 





PMIGH TY 


“SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES 


In order to stimulate the greatest possible urge to write on this subject, prizes cotaling 
$5,000 will be awarded on the following basis: 


FOUR FIRST Pri ZES In each of the four main classifications a first 


prize of a trip to Europe costing $750.00, will be awarded the four winners. What a 
wonderful opportunity this presents to see the great sights of the old world next sum- 


FO UR S ECOND P RIZES Consisting of four trips to Alaska costing 


$250.00 will be awarded to those four whom the judges decide to be che winners 


THIRD PRIZE IN EACH DIVISION consists of a trip 


costing $150.00, to any part of the United States. 


FOURTH PRIZE IN EACH DIVISION consists of « 


$100.00 trip to any portion of the United States. 





RULES and REGULATIONS 


later than ‘ebruary 15th will be consid 


all of the essays submitted may be published in full or 
in part at a later date. 


Address all manuscripts to “Majestic Radio Essay 
9% ue Gri 
Company, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational 
Work is eligible to compete in this contest. 


An individual may submit manuscript in only one 
of the four divisions of the genera! theme. 

Papers submitted are not to exceed 5000 words in 
length. 

All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on 
one side of the paper. 

Be sure that your name, address and title appear in 
upper left hand corner of first page. 


Contest opens September Ist, 1929 and closes 
February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript ‘eo 


Each contestant by submitting his . 
waives any interest in the article submitted. Any or 


In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded, 


Contest”, Educational ~Grunow 
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When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 









You Never ‘Gut Gynt’ 


When You Wear 
Firestone-Built 
Shoes 


Woy may be sure that coaches and leading 
players know what’s what in Shoes for athletic 
wear! And their experience guided every step of 
design and construction in the Firestone Canvas 
line for indoor sports. 


This THOROGRIP, for example, is a popular 
Collegiate Basketball Shoe. Siip- roof sole, 
cushioned heel, special planning all the way 
Ps st S: \oaaa through. Worn by winners in confidence and 
A ‘Basketball Show > ‘ / ; comfort. 
usein schools. ——— ThisG YMNASIUM Shoeisa high-cut, laced-to- 
eae toe model especially designed for Women. It gives 
support to arch and ankle with nimble, barefoot 
comfort; good-looking, well-fitting. 


In fact, Firestone designers combined all practi- 
cal qualities of comfort and wear with the added 
advantages of correct fit, good materials and smart 
tailoring. Anewstandard of quality in Canvas Foot- 
wear. See your dealer for any desired type and fit. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 

New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 S. Franklin Street 
Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sis. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Avenue 
Clevelaud: 12761280 W. 6th St. 


Firestone Sean. De- 
signed an uilt expressly 
for swift, steady gym work. 


Firestone 


ATH LET E 8S’ SHOES ~ 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





